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Most  recently  Royko  won  the  1970  James  P.  McGuire  Award 
from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Illinois  Division,  “for 
honest  and  perceptive  reporting  that  has  awakened  the  con¬ 
science  of  an  entire  city  to  the  problems  of  its  injustices." 

Time  magazine  said.  “Mike  Royko  is  a  constant  critic  in  a  city 
where  newspaper  columnists  are  almost  always  civic  boosters.” 

Royko's  style,  his  reporting  skill,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  his  individuality,  all  serve  as  a  conscience  for  the  communitv. 
Me  is  one  more  example  of  our  continuing  tradition  of  qualitv 
and  editorial  excellence. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Mike  Royko 
of  the  Daily  News 


He  has  | 
“awakened  . 
the  conscience 
of  an  entire  J 
city ...”  i 


Readers  either  love  Royko  or 

hate  him.  but  almost  every  one  ,  -sr 

reads  him.  His  penetrating  observations  have  won  him  a  massive 
following,  as  well  as  national  recoenition. 


La  Salle  News-Tribune  Grudgingly  Admits  TYPESET-8  “Fabulous” 


VVe  have  bad  our  PDP-8  over  three  years  and  we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  our  best  investments. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  at  all  of  the  computers  before  making  our  decision.  Why 
did  we  choose  PDP-8? 

Because  it  would  give  us  more  lines  per  minute  per  dollar  invested  than  any  other.  Because 
the  software  programs  were  included  in  the  purchase  price.  Because  it  can  be  expanded  at  nominal 
cost  if  the  need  requires.  And  because,  being  a  general  purpose  computer,  its  uses  are  not  limited 
to  typesetting  and  it  may  be  used  for  other  things  as  occasions  arise. 

The  unit  itself  is  simple  and  the  installation  was  easy  and  without  any  transition  difficulty.  A 
factory  man  spent  one  day  with  us.  The  unit  is  not  complex  and  has  required  very  little  service, 
most  of  this  we  were  able  to  handle  ourselves. 

We  use  the  PDP-8  for  all  of  our  news  and  classified  and  it  has  made  our  work  much  easier 
and  faster. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation’s  Marv  Cothran  would  like  us  to  say  it’s  fabulous. 

So  OK,  it’s  fabulous. 

Cecil  Kelsey 
Production  Manager 
News-Tribune 
La  Salle,  Illinois  , 


COMPuTEnS  •  rs^OOULES 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5111 


( 


fYOU  CAN  DIAL  US  IN  PARIS, 
BONN,  ROME,  LONDON, 
HONG  KONG,  NEW  DELHI,& 
RIO,  TOO!  Our  8  permanent 
foreign  bureaus,  plus  other  men 
in  the  field,  help  us  to  have  a  man 
on  the  spot  where  the  news  is 
happening.  Not  just  any  man,  but 
a  Marylander  who  reports  the 
news  back  to  his  neighbors. 

We’re  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.  to  have  full  time  foreign 
news  bureaus,  reporting 
exclusively  to  our  own  readers. 


TIhie  ISsiidmore  Sunpapers 
Ke:id  by  tlic  peopk"  w  ho  buy. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member,  Newspaper  I. 
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10-12— Pe  nnsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

11- 12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

11-13 — Maryland-Delaware  D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11-13 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  California. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspapers  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Inn  on 
the  Park,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

17- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem,  W.  Va. 

18- 20— M  a  rine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Ponchartrain 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

20-25 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 
24-26 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Lake  Barkley  State  Park. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

25 —  Cklahoma  Press  Association.  Fairgrounds,  Cklahoma  City. 

25-26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Hilton  Inn,  Waco. 

25- 26 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News/Editorial  Confer¬ 
ence.  Thunderbird  Motel,  Eugene. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

27-Oct.  9 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Circulation  Managers. 

(over  75,000  Circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — -Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-10— N  ew  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  County  House. 
Syracuse. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Diego. 

10 -  International  Newspaperboy  Day. 

11- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Manager  Association  Sales  Conference. 
Greensboro.  N.C. 

12- 14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Issues."  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  conference. 
Sunriver  Lodge. 

18-20 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22— A  udit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

25-29 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "Poverty  and  Public  Welfare  Policy." 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ISO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . . 

Nature  of  Business  . . 

n  Remittance  enclosed  js  a  year.  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries.  $20  a  year. 


Vol.  103.  No.  36.  Sept.  6,  1970  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Elditor  b  Fubliaher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York."  Publication  office  84  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  Blast  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titlas  patented  and  Reg¬ 
ister^  and  contents  copyrighted  O  1970  by  Elditor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
righu  reserved.  Annual  subacription  88.00  in  United  Statea  and  possaaalons. 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  820.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  k  Publisher.  “External  Account,"  Cbamieal  Bank,  10  lloargate, 
Londoa,  E.  C.  2,  England.  _ 

PostTnaster:  if  uTui€liver6d«  please  sand  form  8579  to  Editor  ft  PablitJier 
Cc.,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022. 
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PR  INDEX  is  a  regular  E&P  feature  appearing  in  the 
first  issue  of  each  month.  Listings  are  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed. 


If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  belongs  in  PR/  INDEX.  Write  for  your  com¬ 
plete  PR  INDEX  kit,  or  use  coupon  to  order  your  listing. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings. 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs;  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington.  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  NIgberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp..  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-51 II. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  In  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets.  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago — 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 


HOUSING:  MANUFACTURED 


FACTS.  PHOTOS,  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  last  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn.,  6650 
Northwest  Hwy.,  Chicago,  III.  60631. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home-  i 

owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P.  | 

Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate  i 

Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

;  For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
!  property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact:  Robert  W.  Kirsch- 
j  baum.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad- 
I  vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re- 
j  lations.  Marjorie  Black,  Public  Relations  Rep- 
,  resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York 
I  10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
1  of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 

j  Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 

I  defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
‘  Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 

Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  Insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance: 
mortgage,  real  estate  Investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B  W 
pnotos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


j  FOR  FACTS,  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 

I  industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus- 
'  trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  2i2/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate  under 
category  heading . . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 


To  tell  newspaper  editors  about  food  companies 
and  their  information  programs . . .  and  the 
food  industry  about  newspapers . . . 


published  September  19, 1970 


Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  Septcmbsr  1 1 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

HERE  AND  THERE  may  be  a  reporter  who  is  a  “bird”  but 
how  about  the  bird  who  wants  to  be  a  reporter?  One  August 
Monday  morning,  a  Rockland  (Maine)  Courier-Gazette  staffer 
saw  a  pigeon  perched  on  an  air  conditioner,  gazing  intently 
into  the  office.  A  few  hours  later,  the  bird  was  still  there,  look¬ 
ing  very  much  as  though  he  would  like  to  be  inside.  Promptly 
at  5  p.m.,  the  visitor  flew  through  an  open  door  and  perched 
on  a  stack  of  cartons  to  watch  the  papers  roll  off  the  press. 
Thus  finished  his  day  of  orientation. 

Next  morning  at  8  a.m.,  the  aspiring  journalist  returned  and 
spent  a  “diligent  day”  on  his  air  conditioner.  He  stayed  until  5 
again,  ambled  across  the  street,  peered  at  staffers  in  a  diner 
and  dive-bombed  three  reporters.  Wednesday,  he  showed  up  for 
a  half-day’s  work  about  2  p.m.  and  enjoyed  a  popcorn  coffee 
break.  Christened  Weird  Harold — or  Weird  Harriet,  just  in 
case — the  bird  is  obviously  quite  taken  with  possibility  of  a 
career  in  journalism.  The  story,  with  documenting  photograph 
of  Weird  Harold,  was  in  “The  Black  Cat”  column  of  the 
Coiirier-Cfazette. 

*  *  * 

LYNNE'S  I,.\W,  propounded  by  a  perceptive  nine-year-old, 
allows  that  “Everything  has  an  except  to  it.”  Roscoe  C.  Born 
comments  in  his  “.lust  in  Passing”  column  for  the  \ational 
Observer:  “(iood.  She  knows  already  and  won’t  have  to  strug¬ 
gle  through  40  years  of  disappointing  excepts  until  the  truth 
slowly  begins  to  dawn.” 

*  *  * 

NUDE  CRITICS  ONLY  stamped  in  big  red  letters  was  the 
condition  of  acceptance  to  an  invitation  the  London  Financial 
Times  got  the  other  day.  The  invite  was  from  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Art  and  Technology  for  its  new  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Times  told  of  that  qualification  in  a  paragraph 
story — but  did  not  add  whether  a  staffer  would  attend. 

*  *  * 

OUT  IN  CHEYENNE,  when  the  21-year-old  son  of  “Red” 
Kelso,  editor  of  the  Sunday  If'yoming  Tribune-Eagle,  filed  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  to  the  state  legislature  without  talk¬ 
ing  things  over  at  home  beforehand.  Father  took  direct  action. 
He  filed  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

Red  did  in»t  campaign;  didn’t  even  announce  his  candidacy  in 
the  newspaper.  His  son,  Dick,  campaigned  diligently,  and 
when  he  encountered  a  voter  with  Republican  bent,  ended  his 
Democratic  sales  talk:  “Okay,  vote  for  my  father.  He’s  running 
on  your  ticket.”  The  primary  votes  were  counted,  and  Red 
Kelso  won  nomination.  Young  Dick  finished  12th.  behind  11 
winning  Democrats,  and  lost.  The  Wyoming  Sta'e  Tribune 
reported  the  story  in  a  page  one  box,  headed:  Generation  Gap? 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  LICEN.se  :  For  a  women’s  liberation  day 
round-uj).  the  New  York  Daily  News  swore  “Coast-to-Coast, 
Dame  It!” 

*  *  * 

EVERYBODY  READ  THE  STORIES  with  these  heads— 
From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  “The  Whole  Town’s  Aware 
of  Robin's  Love  Affair”;  from  the  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  “Girl 
Showing  Love  on  60-Foot  ‘Mural’”;  from  the  Ontario  (Calif. 1 
Report.  “Mural  Girl  Tells  Love”;  from  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Scrantonian,  “Artist  Has  Love  Mural  l^p  on  W'all”:  and  from 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  “^ionstrous  Mural  Tells 
Her  Love  for  Man  in  Blue.”  Sounds  pretty  sexy,  eh  what? 

Actually  those  were  all  heads  for  a  UPI  feature  relating  how 
a  little  girl’s  school  prize-winning  crayon  drawing  evolved  into 
a  king-size  mural  on  the  side  of  a  Rheingold  Breweries 
building  in  Brooklyn.  The  company  arranged  to  present  savings 
bond  prizes  to  students  in  the  drawing  competition  on  safety  in 
the  streets,  and  Robin  Rock’s  winner  expressed  her  love  for  a 
policeman  with  its  title  “Always  Obey  Regulations  from  a 
Policeman.” 
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Editor  61.  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

PuMUher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


OkartCT  Member,  Au4it 
Bureau  ot  Clrealationa 
Member,  Ameriean 
Businese  Preea  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  not  paid  June  30,  1970 — 26,166 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Trend  in  correcting  errors 

Thai  old  (aiiartl — “llicy  hurieil  th<.*  toncclion  on  ihe  dassilicd  ail 
pages” — hills  lair  to  hetoine  a  real  ileail  iliiik  belore  long  heiaiise 
"niosi  daily  newspapers  are  cjuick  to  admit  errors  and  print  lorrei- 
tions,”  aiiording  to  a  survey  ol  the  Image  Tommillee  ol  the  .\sso- 
liated  Press  .Managing  Editors  .\ssoiiation.  It  is  not  inuisnal  these 
days  to  read  bold  headlines  on  items  eoneiting  misinlormation  and 
(hey  are  freijuently  in  the  forward  news  pages. 

The  list  of  prevailing  customs,  as  lompiled  by  Joe  Sm\lh  of  the 
Drhni'arr  Stair  Xrn’s  from  iKU)  replies  to  the  AP.ME  ijiiestionnaire 
olfeis  a  set  of  guidelines,  as  follows: 

1.  Ciive  lorrei lions  more  prominence  than  a  short  or  box  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page. 

2.  Run  lorreciions  on  the  Jiage  where  the  error  was  piinted;  even  il 
it’s  page  one. 

‘k  Identily  lorrections  in  the  headline. 

1.  Run  a  correction  if  a  headline  has  been  misleading  or  erroneous. 

Apologize  for  the  mistake. 

(').  Don’t  consider  a  correiting  leltei  on  the  editorial  Jiage  the 
eipiivalem  of  a  correction. 

Smyth  foimd  a  new  spirit  among  editors.  Some  })apers,  he  observed 
from  the  survey  responses,  are  not  onlv  willing  to  correct  errors  but 
go  to  great  lengths  to  lind  out  about  them.  Several  ])apers  have  made 
a  practice  of  seiuling  letters  to  readers  asking  them  to  check  oil 
whether  the  laiis  in  the  story  concerning  them  were  turrect,  was  the 
storv  complete,  the  headline  fair  and  at  cm  ate.  In  one  case  a  ])aj)er 
invites  readers  to  tlip  any  story  and  comment  on  its  aicuraty. 

lo  err  is  human.  I'o  be  frank  about  admitting  it  is  no  sin. 


Call  for  research  data 

We  wish  to  make  it  perlectly  clear  that  the  .story  concerning  a 
haril-hitting  sales  presentation  for  television  stations  is  ])ublished  by 
ER;P  (see  l>(i}ir  P)  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industrv.  (;HS-iv  re- 
searihers  have  jtreparetl  what  they  think  is  a  kiuKkout  a])peal  for 
retailers'  use  ol  television.  X’arious  newspaper  sales  organizations  have 
the  ammunition  to  combat  the  ••.ssertion  that  a  newspaper  ad  gels 
only  six  seionds  of  reading  time.  For  a  start  in  counterattacking,  take 
the  la-year  summary  of  fnulings  on  exposure  to  broadcast  commercials 
in  the  Richmond  Ncws|)a|)crs’  research  series.  I.oial  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  need  the  most  devastating  ammunition  of  facts 
and  figures  that  ainone  may  have  tuiked  away  in  his  files.  Let’s  all 
share  this  material. 


Census  and  circulation 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
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1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomkmson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenore 
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Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle,  William 
Bryant,  Christopher  Lassen,  Harry  B.  Mullinix, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Jamas  Santangelo. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
1 0022.  Phone:  212-752  7050.  TELEX  12-5102. 
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shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 
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I  he  time  has  lome,  with  figures  in  hand  iroiti  the  1*17(1  (iensus,  '  INDEX  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

for  figure  fiddlers  lo  draw  lonilusions  as  to  whether  daily  newspaper 
lirndation  keeps  pate  with  popidation  growth.  With  a  fast  ihetk 
we  found  that  the  situation  is  mixed.  In  virtually  all  of  the  stales 
that  have  gained  peopde  the  newspapers  have  sold  more  copies,  as 
compared  with  a  decade  ago.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  observation 
that  newsjjaper  sales  have  increased  in  stales  where  there  are  fewer 
jieoplc.  I  hat  raised  the  olil  ipiestions:  At  what  age  does  one  become 
a  news}>ajKT  sidiscriber?  At  what  age  does  he  tptil?  .\l  this  point  our 
computer  blew  a  fuse. 
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letters 

DANGER  ZONE 

It  would  be  better  for  editors  to  assign 
rei)orters  to  defuse  hydrogen  bombs  with 
tlieir  teeth  than  to  permit  them  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  worth  of  women. 

Tlie  Milwaukee  Sentinel  had  me  write 
a  feature  story  which  facetiously  attacked 
the  women’s  liberation  movement  as  a 
conglomeration  of  females  who  want  to 
shave  twice  a  day.  The  story  recognized 
the  worth  of  women  as  mules. 

In  the  noisy,  horror  filled  days  that 
followed  there  were  enough  subscription 
cancellations  to  cause  journalistic  heart 
attacks  and.  .  . 

I  was  awakened  at  5:45  a.m.  by  a 
telephone  caller  who  claimed  to  know  the 
address  of  a  home  that  was  going  to  be 
bombed.  Tlie  address  was  mine. 

A  note  taped  to  my  chair  .«aid,  “We’ll 
get  you!’’ 

One  angry  woman  said,  “I'll  bet  every 
woman  is  calling  you  an  s.o.b.”  When  I 
said  1  could  remember  other  obscene 
words  but  not  that  one,  she  replied,  “Well, 
let  me  be  the  first  then.  You  s.o.b.” 

Some  of  the  worst  reaction  came  from 
insulted  female  journalists  at  the  .Sen¬ 
tinel  who  unexpectedly  became  profes¬ 
sional  women.  A  note  from  one  of  them 
said,  “She’s  a  mule  but  he’s  an  ass.” 

As  a  practical  joke,  a  group  of  women 
in  the  courthouse  had  an  attorney  draw 
up  legal  papers  for  a  class  action  by  the 
entire  female  population  of  Milwaukee 
county.  The  suit,  for  libel,  asked  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  to  declare  this  “jackass  (mel 
legally  dead.” 

A  woman  representing  an  altar  society 
called  to  express  indignation  in  language 
she  certainly  wouldn’t  have  used  in 
church.  After  taking  a  call  from  another 
woman  a  co|)y  boy  struck  me  in  the  chest 
with  a  paper  clip.  He  said  the  woman 
had  told  him  to  hit  me  with  something. 
Lucky  for  me  he  chose  a  paper  clip  and 
not  a  typewriter. 

I  feel  bad  that  some  women  took  seri¬ 
ously  the  remarks  about  their  worth.  .\c- 
tiially,  I  think  all  women  are  fantasti<- 
ally  lovely  creatures,  especially  lady 
journalists,  and  thev  deserve  long,  happy 
and  equal  lives.  Women  are  the  chosen 
angels  of  the  universe. 

(Confidential  note  to  men;  If  your  life 
were  threatened,  you’d  lie.  too.) 

William  R.  Janz 

Reporter, 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
*  *  * 

NOT  ‘INSTITUTIONAL’ 

Recently,  you  carried  an  item  on  Sears, 
Roebuck  issued  by  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  (Ad-ventures,  August  15). 
You  quoted  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  as  follows:  “The  Bureau  feels  that 
the  comparison  between  newspaper  and  tv 
should  be  limited  solely  to  the  spot  tv- 
expenditures  in  that  the  network  expendi¬ 
tures  are  largely  of  an  institutional  na¬ 
ture.” 

Does  this  mean  that  “institutional  ad¬ 
vertising”  should  not  be  counted  because 
it’s  not  really  advertising?  On  that  basis 


a  Lord  &  Taylor,  an  Orbach’s  or  any 
other  “institutional  advertiser”  by  impli¬ 
cation  is  wasting  his  money  because  you 
don’t  count  it  as  advertising.  Also,  you 
quote  the  newspaper  bureau  as  saying 
Sears  network  television  campaign  was 
largely  “Institutional.”  For  the  record, 
the  products  featured  were  auto  centers, 
custom  services,  home  furnishings,  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  .  .  .  hardly  institutional  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Murray  Gross 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(The  tvriter  is  vicepresident,  communi¬ 
cations  at  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.) 

*  *  * 

RETIRED? 

It  was  only  a  one-paragraph  story  on 
(page  36,  .August  22),  but  I  must  take 
issue  nonetheless. 

Uel  A.  Gardner  (E&P  misspelled  his 
name)  is  much  more  than  a  mere  “Pho- 
tog  Is  F.ditor  Of  N.H.  Weekly.” 

Uel  Gardner  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  men  I’ve  ever  worked  with,  even 
if  he  does  eschew-  alcohol  and  cusswords 
(as  an  ordained  minister  he  founded  and 
built — he’s  a  carpenter,  too — his  own 
church)  and  tries  to  convert  everyone  he 
meets. 

For  years,  as  chief  photographer  for 
the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  De¬ 
partment,  he  took  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  nature  shots  imaginable.  He  left 
F&G  in  1968  to  join  the  newly  formed 
Public  .Affairs  Unit  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Network.  This  is  where  I  met  Uel, 
and  his  scorn  for  “talking  heads”  helped 
make  television  reporters  of  the  former 
newspapermen,  myself  included,  hired  to 
staff  the  unit. 

I  recall  one  story  best,  an  interview- 
with  an  engineer  on  the  effects  of  high- 
wav  blasting  on  New  Hampshire’s  famed 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  According  to 
Uel,  the  story  had  to  be  filmed  on  top  of 
the  Old  Man. 

I  tried  to  reason  with  him:  the  Cog 
Railway  doesn’t  go  that  far,  you  can’t 
drive  there,  we  can’t  afford  a  helicopter. 
It’s  a  90-minute  hike  and  we’ve  got  all 
that  heavy  sound  equipment.  .  . 

A  few  days  later  Uel  came  into  the 
office  with  a  homemade  backpack  for  our 
sound  camera  .  .  .  and  that  ended  the 
argument.  I  lugged  a  still  camera  and  a 
small  16  mm.  camera  for  wild  footage, 
our  aiidioman  brought  the  sound  box  and 
off  we  went. 

Puffing  and  panting,  Dave  Moses,  our 
audioman,  and  I  dragged  our  erpiipment, 
weighing  about  IS  pounds  each,  up  the 
mountain.  Llel,  with  his  SO-pound  camera, 
tripod,  meters,  lenses,  filters,  film  maga¬ 
zine,  w-as  practically  set  up  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  Old  Man. 

This  w-as  in  1968,  when  I  was  25.  Uel 
was  well  over  60.  .  . 

.And  now-  he’s  the  editor  of  a  weeklv? 
And  running  for  Governor’s  Councilor? 
All  while  technically  retired? 

May  heaven  help  us  youngsters! 

Pete  Selkowe 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

(The  writer  is  night  city  editor  of  the 
Reporter  Dispatch.) 
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NEWSPAPER  CONTENT 

A  letter  (July  18)  begins:  “If  the  duty 
of  newspapers  is  to  present  the  news  for 
the  easy  understanding  of  their  readers 

That,  obviously,  is  the  first  duty  of 
newspapers  but  by  no  means  the  last.  A 
newspaper  should  inform,  enlighten, 
entertain  and  inspire.  How  to  bring  off 
this  admittedly  large  order  is  up  to  each 
individual  publisher  or  editor.  It  appears 
most  of  us  do  a  rather  good  job  in  the 
face  of  enormous  pressures,  handicaps  and 
assorted  difficulties. 

Two  points  bother,  however: 

1)  The  fact  that  in  the  presentation  of 
information  so  much  space  is  often  de¬ 
voted  to  news  of  sports  with  hardly  a  nod 
to  news  of  books,  arts,  science,  religion, 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  areas  of  human 
interest  and  endeavor. 

2)  The  fact  that  so  few  papers  seem  to 
do  much  to  inspire  their  readers  ...  in¬ 
spire  them  to  become  more  active  citizens 
and  more  compassionate  humans. 

The  final  question  is  this:  How  much 
do  we  give  readers  of  what  they  think 
they  want  and  how  much  to  we  give  them 
of  w-hat  w-e  think  they  need? 

Bruce  Rader 

Editor, 

Glasford  (II.)  Gazette. 


Short  Takes 

“We’re  open  24  hours  a  day,”  said 
.T  D  who  recently  received  his 
doctorate  in  unclear  physics. — Moline 
(Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Dodd  ...  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mitee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Jonmal. 

*  ♦  * 

The  department  doused  a  fire  in  a 
vacant  2-car  garage  located  on  a  vacant 
lot. — Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald. 
*  ♦  * 

“I  hold  my  feet  on  the  wings  by  get¬ 
ting  as  far  forward  on  the  slant  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  figuring  the  crepe  souls  on  my 
boots  will  do  the  rest. — Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

*  *  + 

President  Nixon  will  send  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Agnew  to  three  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  for  a  face-finding  trip. — Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

*  *  + 

The  bank’s  petition  was  opposed  by 
the  Penn  Central  .  .  .  and  a  banking 
group  that  made  a  $.50  advance  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Co.  several  months  ago. — Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

J  T  hit  a  highly  unusual 

home  run — a  380-foot  fly  that  bounced 
off  an  outfielder’s  head  and  carried  an¬ 
other  22  feet  over  a  15-foot  fence. — Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusmg  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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"You  are  aware  that  great 
decisions  are  being  shaped... 
some  that  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  man  closest  to  me...” 

-  'Aj 


A  White  House  Diary 
by  Lady  Bird  Johnson 


Exciting  book  serialization  for  your  Sunday  and  women’s  pages 
...starting  October  25... another  Special  Feature  from  The  New  York  Times 

Complete  with  photos  (color,  too),  sidebar  material  and  promotion  kit. Call  collect 
for  sample  reading  copy  and  your  rate:  (212)  556-1721.  Or  write  Dennis  R.  Allen,  man¬ 
ager,  The  New  York  Times  Special  Features,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


CBS-tv  claims  newspaper  ad 
reading  time  is  under  6  seconds 


CBS  Owned  Television  Stations  will  ti’y  almost  anything  to 
woo  retailers  away  from  newspapers.  In  the  coming  months, 
newspapers  in  these  markets  can  expect  to  find  themselves  selling 
against  a  new  presentation  claiming  newspaper  advertisements 
receive  only  brief  noting  that  lasts  “less  than  six  seconds”. 

It  was  learned  this  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher  that  this  new 
hard  hitting  sales  presentation  by  CBS  for  its  local  station  says 
that  television  viewers  spend  far  more  time  with  the  average  com¬ 
mercial  than  daily  newspaper  readers  spend  with  the  average 
newspaper  ad  page  in  a  comparable  period  of  time.  The  reason, CBS 
plans  to  tell  retailers,  is  because  tv  viewers  are  subjected  to  fewer 
ads  than  newspaper  readers.  The  additional  time  spent  watching 
the  average  tv  commercial  even  makes  allowances  for  some  in¬ 
attention,  E&P  was  told  by  Philip  Luttinger,  director  of  research 
for  the  CBS  Television  Stations  Division. 

The  basis  for  their  claim  is  a  special  study  that  R.  H.  Bruskin 
Associates  made  for  CBS  in  the  five  CBS  Owned  television  sta¬ 
tion  markets  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago. 

In  this  study,  Bruskin  has  determined  that  in  these  five  cities 
the  average  adult  newspaper  reader  spends  48  minutes  a  day 
with  his  papers,  of  which  less  than  nine  minutes  is  spent  looking 
at  newspaper  advertising. 

The  study,  which  includes  an  actual  ad  count  of  the  14  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  serving  these  cities,  indicates  that  the  average 
newspaper  reader  is  potentially  exposed  to  93  ad  pages  containing 
a  total  of  306  ads  in  those  48  minutes  of  reading  time.  (For  the 
purpose  of  the  ad  count,  a  page  of  classified  advertising  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  single  ad.)  The  deduction  is  made  that  the  aver¬ 
age  ad  page  receives  less  than  six  seconds  of  attention  from  each 
newspaper  reader. 

On  the  other  side,  during  48  minutes  of  television  viewing,  the 
average  viewer,  it  was  determined  by  CBS’s  research  department, 
is  potentially  exposed  to  13  different  commercials  on  the  CBS 
owned  station.  These  commercials  take  up,  on  an  average,  a  total 
of  7.3  minutes  of  time  which  averages  out  to  approximately  30 
seconds  viewing  per  commercial. 

By  presenting  these  findings  to  retailers,  CBS  salesmen  will  be 
able  to  confront  head-on  a  major  objection  shared  by  retailers 
and  national  advertisers  that  their  ad  messages  are  drowned  out 
by  the  clutter  of  other  commercials.  Many  retailers  have  stayed 
unsold  or  dropped  out  of  tv  for  this  reason.  “Next  to  costs,  their 
feeling  about  ‘clutter’  has  been  the  single  biggest  barrier  we  have 
to  overcome,”  a  local  CBS  ad  salesman  told  this  reporter. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  being  presented  in  brochure  form 
for  distribution.  The  brochure  will  also  include  examples  of  how 
a  major  retail  user  of  newspapers  can  compare  his  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  medium  with  the  cost  involved  in  buying  a  commer¬ 
cial  on  a  CBS  owned  tv  station.  Handling  the  distribution  of  the 
brochure,  which  becomes  available  after  September  15,  is  Mrs. 
Suzan  Couch,  director  of  retail  development,  CBS  Television  Sta¬ 
tions,  51  W.  52  St.,  N.Y  10019. 

The  cover,  as  described  for  E&P,  has  a  cartoon  illustration  of 
a  man  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  reading  a  newspaper  with  a 
square  hole  cut  out  of  it,  which  he  is  peering  through  at  a  tele¬ 
vision  set.  The  title  line  says:  “When  you  realize  how  people  look 
through  the  newspaper  .  .  .  you  may  want  to  look  at  television.” 

The  data  from  which  the  findings  were  developed  were  derived 
from  three  sources,  according  to  CBS.  The  newspaper  time  spent 


data  are  from  the  R.  H.  Bruskin  Associates  March  1970  AIM 
study.  The  ad  count  data  was  made  by  the  CBS  Television  Sta¬ 
tions  Research  Department  and  the  television  commercial  data 
from  Broadcasting  Advertising  Reports’  local  and  network  com¬ 
mercial  reports. 

The  newspaper  time  spent  data  from  the  Bruskin  study  is  based 
upon  the  responses  of  488  adults  personally  interviewed  in  the 
five  CBS  markets.  Three  questions  were  posed:  About  how  much 
time  did  you  spend  yesterday  reading  newspapers?  About  how 
much  of  this  time  did  you  spend  looking  at  the  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers?  How  many  different  newspapers  did  you  read  or 
look  at  yesterday? 

Following  are  the  findings  of  the  survey: 


Daily 

Percent  who  read 

newspapers  yesterday 

Total 

75% 

Sex 

Male 

78% 

Female 

72% 

Age 

Under  50  50  &  Over 

73%  79% 

Time  spent  reading  newspapers 
yesterday  (by  yesterday 
readers)  (minutes) 

48.5 

51.3 

45.6 

44.7 

57.5 

Time  spent  looking  at  newspaper 
ads  yesterday  (by  yesterday 
readers)  (minutes)  8.7 

7.3 

10.1 

8.1 

10.1 

Number  of  newspapers  read 
yesterday  (by  yesterday 
readers) 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

Sunday 

Percent  who  read  newspapers 
Sunday 

76% 

77% 

757o 

73% 

81% 

Time  spent  reading  newspapers 
Sunday  (by  Sunday  readers) 
(minutes) 

58.7 

55.9 

61.6 

60.8 

58.7 

Time  spent  lookin*;  at  newspaper 
ads  Sunday  (by  Sunday  readers) 
(minutes)  9.0 

7.8 

9.9 

9.1 

9.6 

Number  of  newspapers  read  Sunday 
(by  Sunday  readers)  1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Commercials  exposed 
to  under  50%  of  homes 

A  15-year  summary  of  totals  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
showing  the  findings  of  a  series  patch  and  News  Leader. 
of  broadca.st  audience  surveys  The  latest  study,  released  this 
in  a  typical  market  of  154,000  week,  completes  a  15-year  cycle 
dwelling  units  will  come  as  no  in  which  it  is  estimated  by  the 
surprise  to  those  who  have  held  independent  research  firm  con- 
all  along  that  advertising  ducting  the  field  work  that  the 
placed  in  newspapers  has  far  number  of  responses  used  is 
more  potential  for  exposure  equal  to  about  85%  of  all  homes 
than  do  broadcast  commercials.  in  the  Richmond  metropolitan 

This  one-sided  edge  in  favor  area.  This  area  is  seiwed  by  18 
of  newspapers  is  brought  out  in  radio  (12  AM  and  6  FM)  and 
the  29th  semi-annual  report  on  three  television  stations. 
“Hou.seholds  Reached  by  Radio  The  survey  investigations 
and  Television  in  Metropolitan  were  conducted  Monday  through 
Richmond,”  the  continuing  Friday  by  telephone  with  calls 
series  of  reports  sponsored  by  (Continued  on  page  10) 
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CBS~tv  survey  (Continued  from  page  9) 


Combining  the  newspaper  time  spent  data,  the  newspaper  ad 
data  and  the  television  commercial  data,  the  following  conclusions 
were  arrived  at: 


A  count  of  the  number  of  ads  and  ad  pages  was  made  of  the 
major  newspapers  in  the  CBS  owmed  station  markets  during 
March  13-21,  1970.  For  the  counts,  the  average  of  six  issues  of 
each  newspaper  was  developed.  For  the  Sunday  newspaper  counts, 
the  average  of  two  Sunday  issues  was  developed.  The  measured 
papers  were  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  News,  New  York 
Post,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia 
News,  Chicago  New  s,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Today,  Chicago 
Tribune,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Los 
.Angeles  Times  and  Los  .Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

The  data  for  all  newspapers  in  each  market  vrere  combined 
(weighted  by  circulation)  to  produce  an  average  newspaper  per 
market.  Similarily  the  average  newsnaners  in  the  five  markets 
were  combined  (weighted  by  circulation)  to  produce  an  average 
CBS  market  newspaper. 

The  follow'ing  table  shows  the  number  of  newspaper  pages 
with  ads,  average  number  of  ads  per  page,  and  the  total  number 
of  ads  for  the  average  CBS  market  newspaper. 


Average,  CBS  Markets 


Daily 

No 

Percent 

N.Y. 

Phil. 

Chic. 

St.L. 

L.A. 

Total  namber  of 

pages  in  average 
newspaper 

79.5 

100% 

88.3 

56.3 

82.1 

55.7 

8.5.5 

Average  number 
of  pages  with 
advertising 

66.3 

83% 

77.3 

46.5 

66.5 

48.4 

74.8 

Average  number  of 
ads  per  ad  page 

3.3 

3.1 

3.6 

3.0 

3.7 

.3.6 

Total  number  of  ads 
per  newspaper 

218.8 

239.6 

167.4 

199.5 

179.1 

269.3 

Sunday 

Total  number  of 

pages  in  average 
newspaper 

320.1 

100% 

404.0 

229.9 

274.3 

225.0 

27,3.1 

Average  number 
of  pages  with 
advertising 

266.8 

83% 

338.7 

185.9 

226.1 

187.5 

231.1 

Average  number  of 
ads  per  ad  page 

2.9 

2.7 

3.4 

2.4 

2.9 

3.3 

Total  number  of  ads 
per  newspaper 

773.7 

914.5 

632.1 

542.6 

5 13.8 

762.6 

For  the  television  commercial  time  information,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  CBS  the  number  of  10,  20,  30  and  60  second  commer¬ 
cials,  local  and  network,  carried  by  each  station  in  the  five  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  week  studied  by  BAR  by  the  following  day-parts: 
Sign-on  to  Sign-off;  sign-on  to  5  P.M.;  5  P.M.  to  7:30  P.M.;  7:30 
P.M.  to  11  P.M.:  and  11  P.M.  to  Sign-off. 

In  each  market.  CBS  weighted  the  above  data  by  the  total 
viewing  of  the  CBS  station  during  each  day-part  and  obtained 
the  number  of  each  type  of  commercial  (10,  20,  30,  60)  to  which 
the  average  person  is  exposed  during  an  average  quarter  hour 
of  viewing  the  CBS  .'tation.  This  information  was  converted  to 
seconds  to  learn  the  amount  of  commercial  time  in  the  average 
quarter  hour  and  finally  combined  (weighted  by  adult  viewers) 
the  data  into  a  CBS  5-market  figure,  as  follows: 


Average. 


CBS  Stations 

N.Y. 

Phil. 

Chic. 

St.L. 

L.A. 

Total  Commercial  Time 
Per  Quarter  Hour 

138.8 

1.33.3 

139.0 

146.5 

139.8 

142.1 

(seconds)  (2 

min.  (2 

min. 

(2  min. 

(2  min. 

(2  min. 

(2  min. 

19  sec.) 

13  sec.) 

19  sec.) 

27  see.) 

20  sec.) 

22  sec.) 

10-second  commercials 
(seconds) 

3.5 

2.7 

4.0 

4.1 

2.6 

4.5 

20-second  commercials 
(seconds) 

9.8 

11.2 

7.8 

9.2 

8.2 

9.8 

30-second  commercials 
(seconds) 

73.6 

70.8 

75.6 

80.4 

78.6 

70.2 

60-second  commercials 
(seconds) 

51.9 

48.6 

51.6 

52.8 

50.4 

57.6 

Daily  Total 

Time  spent  with  newspapers 

(minutes)  48.5 

Newspaper  ad  pages  exposed 

to  per  day  92.8 

Newspaper  ads  exposed  to 

per  day  306 

Time  spent  with  ads  per 

day  (minutes)  8.7 

Time  spent  per  ad  page 

(seconds)  5.6 

Television  commercials  exposed 
to  in  equivalent  period  of 
time  13 

Total  time  of  television 

commercials  (minutes)  7.3 

Time  of  average  commercial 

(seconds)  33.7 

Sunday 

Time  spent  with  newspapers 

(minutes)  58.7 

Newspaper  ad  pages  exposed 

to  373.5 

Newspaper  ads  exposed  to  1083 

Time  spent  with  ads  (minutes)  9.0 

Time  spent  per  ad  page 

(seconds)  1.5 

Television  commercials  exposed  to 
in  equivalent  period  of  time  17 

Total  time  of  television 

commercials  (minutes)  9.1 

Time  of  average  commercial 

(seconds)  32.1 


50%  exposed 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


made  at  random  each  day  be¬ 
tween  8  AM  and  10  PM.  The 
name  of  the  survey  sponsor  was 
not  known  to  interviewers  or 
respondents. 

The  results  of  the  current 
study,  were  unchanged  from  the 
previous  findings  in  that  it 
showed  the  maximum  potential 
exposure  for  any  message  ap¬ 
pearing  simultaneously  on  all 
radio  and  tv  stations  combined 
never  got  higher  than  41.9%, 
which  occurred  in  the  prime 
time  tv  hours  betw'een  8  P.M. 
and  10  P.M.  The  15-year  totals 
show  that  for  both  January  and 
June  periods  the  maximum  po¬ 
tential  exposure  for  radio  and 
tv  combined  during  the  evening 
hours  is  47.6%.  The  other  two 
time  slots  in  the  morning  and 
aftern(X)n  were  well  below  that 
mark. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  reach  57%  of 
the  households  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  in  the  morning;  67% 
in  the  evening;  77%  on  Sun¬ 
day;  and  86%  of  the  household 
as  a  morning  or  evening  or 
both. 

Another  finding  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  which  is  published  as  a 
brochure  for  distribution  to  ad- 


Sex  Afre 


Male 

Female 

Under  50 

50  &  Over 

51.3 

45.6 

44.7 

57.5 

92.8 

92.8 

86.2 

99.5 

306 

306 

284 

328 

7.3 

10.1 

8.1 

10.1 

4.7 

6.5 

5.6 

6.1 

13.5 

12.5 

12.5 

15 

7.7 

6.8 

6.8 

8.6 

34.2 

32.6 

32.6 

34.4 

55.9 

61.6 

60.8 

58.7 

373.5 

400.2 

373.5 

373.5 

1083 

1161 

1083 

1083 

7.8 

9.9 

9.1 

9.6 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

15 

17 

17 

17 

8.4 

9.3 

9.3 

9.1 

33.6 

32.8 

32.8 

32.1 

vertisers  and  agencies,  is  the 
large  number  of  households  who 
are  unable  to  identify  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  commercial  although 
their  tv  set  is  turned  on.  Of  the 
1,019  households  who  said  they 
had  the  tv  set  turned  on.  a  mere 
143  or  14%  could  name  any 
sponsor,  product,  or  type  of  pro¬ 
duct  whether  correct  of  incor¬ 
rect. 

• 

Increase  seen  due 
in  newsprint  price 

All  signs  point  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada,  informed 
sources  said  this  w'eek.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  $10  boost, 
effective  next  January  1,  would 
be  made  soon,  in  view  of  wage 
increases  of  87  cents  an  hour  in 
mill  contracts,  rising  freight 
rates,  and  loss  of  revenue  due 
to  the  rate  of  exchange  on  U.  S. 
dollars  which  has  dropped  from 
8%  to  2%. 

A  $.5-a-ton  increase  went  into 
effect  early  this  year,  on  top  of 
a  $5  boost  in  1969.  The  current 
base  price  is  $152  a  ton. 

For  the  fir.st  seven  months  of 
this  year  the  consumption  of 
newsprint  was  estimated  at  5,- 
452,160  tons,  compared  with  5,- 
539,427  tons  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1969.  Production  ran 
about  1%  above  the  1969  output 
of  North  American  mills. 
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After  Denny  dousing 

Relations  of  writers 
with  players  get  icy 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Baseball  writers  have  had  it — 
in  ice  water. 

Too  long,  they  say,  have  the 
habitues  of  the  press  boxes, 
benches  and  dressing  rooms  en¬ 
dured  the  indignities  of  young 
guys  in  flannel  suit.s. 

Sports  writers  don’t  deserve 
the  foul  treatment  they’ve  been 
getting  from  ball  players,  an 
angry  Jack  Lang,  baseball  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Baseball  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America, 
said. 

The  as.sociation  is  demanding 
that  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn 
do  something  about  it,  according 
to  Lang,  who  wms  in  St.  Louis 
covering  a  Mets-Cardinals  series. 

Lang  was  contacted  concern¬ 
ing  a  shocking  —  to  a  couple  of 
Detroit  baseball  writers — in¬ 
cident  in  which  Tigers’  pitcher 
Denny  McLain  doused  first  Jim 
Hawkins  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  then  Watson  Spoel- 
stra  of  the  Detroit  News  with 
buckets  of  ice  water  in  the  Ti¬ 
gers’  dressing  room. 

They  want  a  voice 

Lang  said  he  telegraphed 
Kuhn  that  the  writers’  associa¬ 
tion  wants  to  be  in  on  any  hear¬ 
ing  held  in  connection  with  the 
incident.  He  said  that  Marvin 
Miller,  baseball  players’  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  his  attorney, 
Richard  Moss,  have  “sold  news¬ 
papermen  down  the  river’’  at 
prior  meetings  with  club  owners 
and  league  presidents  and  the 
writers  “haven’t  been  allowed  to 
speak  their  piece.’’ 

Now,  the  writers  want  to  be 
represented  by  an  attorney,  as 
are  the  players,  Lang  said. 

“In  effect,’’  Lang  said,  “we 
w'ant  an  equal  opportunity  to 
answer  whatever  accusations 
are  made  against  us  by  players 
and  team  managements. 

Maybe  to  McLain  the  dousing 
was  a  prank,  Lang  added,  but 
the  pitcher  who  w'as  suspended 
early  in  the  season  for  12  weeks 
without  pay  for  consorting  with 
bookmakers  was  supposed  to  be 
on  good  behavior. 

For  luring  Spoelstra  and 
Hawkins  to  the  showers  with 
their  clothes  on,  McLain  was 
placed  under  suspension  by  Jim 
Campbell  without  pay  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  flO  days, 
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actually  the  suspension  lasted 
seven  days.  Campbell  is  the  Ti¬ 
gers’  general  manager. 

Spoelstra  said  McLain  had 
called  him  and  apologized.  So 
did  Miller,  apologizing  for  the 
players. 

The  incident 

Spoelstra  described  his  im¬ 
promptu  bath: 

About  15  minutes  before  a 
game  with  the  California  An¬ 
gels,  McLain  sent  a  clubhouse 
guard  to  the  press  room  who 
said  that  McLain  wanted  to  see 
him.  Spoelstra,  60,  a  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  sports  writer  in 
Detroit  and  in  1968  president  of 
the  Baseball  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion,  answ'ered  the  summons. 

He  said  he  went  in  the 
clubhouse,  had  a  “very  nice,  low 
key’’  talk  with  the  pitcher  and 
McLain  asked  him  about  a 
headline  in  the  News.  McLain 
said  the  story  was  all  right,  but 
he  didn’t  like  the  headline.  The 
headline  read:  “Denny  Booed, 
Cusses  Ump.” 

He  told  Spoelstra  he  appreci¬ 
ated  the  way  the  writer  stuck 
with  him  last  spring  (during 
the  bookie  trouble)  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  and  asked  if  they 
were  still  friends.  Spoelstra 
said  “sure’’  and  they  shook. 
Spoelstra  turned  to  go  and 
when  about  10  feet  away 
McLain  cascaded  him  with  ice 
water.  Spoelstra  said  he  didn’t 
think  McLain  wasted  a  drop. 

The  .soaked  writer  went  to  the 
press  box  and  phoned  the  club 
office,  telling  Campbell  what 
had  hapjiened. 

“I’ve  got  a  low  flash  point,” 
Spoelstra  said.  “I  get  mad.  I 
was  especially  mad  because  I’d 
had  lunch  with  Hawkins  (who 
had  been  the  recipient  of 
McLain’s  wet  welcome  earlier 
that  day)  and  Haw'kins  didn’t 
say  anything  about  being 
doused,  although  his  suit  jacket 
was  drying  while  we  ate.” 

Spoelstra  related  that  he  had 
explained  to  McLain  that  al¬ 
though  writers  don’t  write 
headlines,  a  copyreader  bases 
the  head  on  what’s  in  the  story 
and  the  story  had  told  of 
McLain  booing  and  cursing  the 
umpire. 

“Apparently,”  Spoelstra  said, 
“some  ballplayers  think  it’s  cute 
to  complain  about  a  headline, 
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even  when  it  doesn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  that  isn’t  in  the  story. 
There  wasn’t  any  doubt  that 
McLain  swore  at  the  umpire. 
We  heard  it  in  the  press  box, 
which  is  100  feet  above  the 
playing  field,  .so  the  fans  below 
couldn’t  help  hearing  it.” 

Players’  friends 

Spoelstra  doubted  whether 
the  matter  will  get  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kuhn.  Spoelstra  said  he 
told  Miller  ball  players  ought  to 
be  “boned  up”  on  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  sports  writers. 

“Lots  of  times  the  writers  are 
with  the  players  and  not  with 
the  owners  when  incidents 
arise,”  Spoelstra  said.  “I  know 
that’s  true  in  my  case.  Things 
seem  to  be  coming  apart  in  De¬ 
troit  baseball.  It  happens  in 
other  cities,  but  if  the  players 
stopped  to  realize,  the  writers 
are  the  best  friends  they  have.” 

As  for  McLain,  it  is  Spoel- 
stra’s  contention  that  “he 
flipped  his  lid.  I  feel  sorry  for 
him.  I’ve  always  liked  him  and  I 
can’t  seem  to  be  too  mad  at 
him,  although  I  was  at  the 
time.  Denny  is  a  very  foolish 
boy.  He’s  blown  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  —  a  half  million  he’s 
earned  and  he  owes  a  half  mil¬ 
lion.” 


McLain  has  been  feuding 
with  another  writer — catcher 
Bill  Freehan,  whose  “diary” 
published  last  year  chronicled 
McLain’s  escapades  and  was 
critical  of  what  he  termed  a 
separate  set  of  disciplinary 
rules  for  Denny  and  other  men 
on  the  Detroit  club. 

When  McLain  lost  his  fifth 
game,  to  California,  Hawkins 
asked  him  if  he  had  tired,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Spoelstra.  McLain 
answered :  “Why  ask  me,  go  ask 
the  catcher  about  it.  He’s  the 
one  who  wrote  the  damn  book.” 

It  was  the  first  time  on  record 
that  McLain  had  beefed  about 
Freehan’s  literary  effort. 

Nevertheless,  Lang  declared: 
“The  baseball  writers  are  get¬ 
ting  pushed  around.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we’re  supposed  to  rotate 
on  commercial  plane  flight 
seating  arrangements  when 
traveling.  The  players  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  ride  in  the  front  cabin 
(first  class)  one  time  and  the 
writei's  in  steerage  (economy  or 
tourist  class).  But  it  seems 
we’re  always  riding  in  steerage 
and  we  don’t  like  it.  One  of  the 
writers  got  punched  on  a  bus 
this  season  by  a  player  over 
something  he  had  written.  We 
don’t  have  to  take  that  and 
we’re  demanding  our  rights.” 


Attwood  leaves  Cowles; 
named  Newsday  publisher 


At  30  —  the  30th  anniversary 
of  publication — Neiosday  en¬ 
tered  a  new  era  this  week  with 
a  new  publisher.  He  is  William 
Attwood,  who  is  resigning  from 
Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
where  he  has  been  editor-in- 
chief  since  1966. 

Otis  Chandler,  vicechairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  noti¬ 
fied  the  staff  at  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  newspaper  of  Attwood’s 
selection  to  fill  the  dual  posts  of 
president  and  publisher.  He  will 
assume  his  duties  November  1. 

Newsday  has  been  without  a 
publisher  since  May  when  Bill 
D.  Moyers  resigned  at  the  time 
the  Times-Mirror  Company 
purchased  the  controlling  stock 
interest  (51%)  from  Harry  F. 
Guggengeim  who  was  president 
of  the  company. 

Capt.  Guggenheim  and  his 
late  wife,  Alicia  Patterson, 
founded  Newsday  on  September 
3,  1940. 

Attwood  has  a  newspaper 
background,  having  worked  for 
the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune 
here  and  abroad.  He  joined 
Look  magazine  in  1951,  after 
service  as  a  foreign  correspon¬ 


dent  for  Collier’s  magazine.  He 
left  Look  in  1961  when  Pres¬ 
ident  John  F.  Kennedy  appoint¬ 
ed  him  as  ambassador  to 
Guinea.  Later  he  was  a  special 
adviser  to  the  United  States 
Mission  at  the  United  Nations. 
He  returned  to  Cowles  in  1966, 
after  serving  as  ambassador  to 
Kenya. 

Chandler  said  Attwood,  who 
is  51,  “has  all  the  qualifications 
needed  to  do  an  outstanding 
job  as  publisher  of  Newsday.” 

Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  editorial  chair¬ 
man  of  CCI,  said  he  would  re¬ 
sume  the  title  of  editor-in-chief 
of  all  Cowles  publications, 
which  include  Look,  Family  Cir¬ 
cle,  Venture  and  periodicals  in 
special  fields. 

• 

Siippleiiieiil  cliaiijjed 

Toronto 

Effective  with  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  supplement.  Star  tv  Week, 
will  be  renamed  Star  Week.  The 
name  change  will  be  coinciden¬ 
tal  with  a  shift  in  editorial  em¬ 
phasis,  which  will  broaden  the 
magazine’s  content  and  appeal. 
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Picketing  of  Hearst 
plants  ruled  illegal 


Labor  unions  on  strike  again¬ 
st  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  were  put  on  notice  this 
week  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  they  vio¬ 
late  the  law  when  they  have 
members  picket  other  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  apply  economic 
pressure  for  a  settlement. 

In  the  case  that  began  with  a 
complaint  filed  in  January, 
1968,  the  NLRB  reversed  the 
ruling  of  a  trial  examiner 
(Herman  Marx)  that  consid¬ 
ered  the  Hearst  Coriwration  as 
a  single  entity  under  the  terms 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  He  held  that  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  Division 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  Division  were  not 
separate  “persons”  under  the 
law. 

Seven  craft  unions  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
were  named  in  the  complaint 
and  found  guilty  by  the  NLRB 
of  unfair  labor  practices  in  re¬ 
spect  to  picketing  premises  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Division  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  San  Francisco  Printing 
Company  and  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company. 

In  a  companion  case,  the 
Board  ruled  that  members  of 
the  Washington-Baltimore  local 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists 
engaged  in  an  illegal  secondary 
boycott  when  they  picketed  the 
Baltimore  Xeu's  American 
building  in  support  of  the  Los 
Angeles  strikers. 

Knight  case  cited 

The  Board  voted  three-to-one 
in  applying  the  principle  laid 
down  in  an  earlier  ca.se  involv¬ 
ing  Knight  Newspapers  that 
each  division  of  the  corporation 
should  be  treated  as  a  separate 
employer. 

The  Hearst  Corporation, 
chartered  in  Delaware,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conglomerate  of 
business  activities  conducted 
through  some  20  divisions,  of 
which  seven  are  newspapers, 
and  through  31  separately  in¬ 
corporated  subsidiaries,  the 
NLRB  noted. 

As  to  the  divisions  involved  in 
the  labor  dispute,  the  Board 
said  the  president  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  appoints  their  heads  and 
delegates  to  them  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  divisions,  including  the 
formulation  and  implementation 
of  labor  relations  policies. 

“He  may  remove  them  for  ‘an 
unsatisfactory  job,’  meaning  un¬ 
favorable  earnings,”  the  deci¬ 


sion  stated.  “Each  division  man- 
.iger  determines  the  size  and 
salaries  of  his  staff  whom  he 
hires,  discharges,  and  promotes. 
There  is  no  transfer  of  employ¬ 
es  among  divisions.  Although 
the  Corporation  makes  available 
to  the  divisions  certain  insur¬ 
ance,  pension,  and  salary- 
continuation  programs,  each  di¬ 
vision  may  accept  such  pro¬ 
grams  or  not  as  it  sees  fit. 

Division  autonomy 

“Each  division  manager  has 
final  authority  to  formulate  and 
effectuate  news,  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising,  and  circu¬ 
lation  policies.  He  decides 
whether  or  not  to  use  Cor¬ 
poration-owned  services  and 
features.  Thus,  the  Herald- 
Examiner  purchases  its  news¬ 
print  from  the  Hearst  Enter¬ 
prises  Division,  but  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  does  not. 

“Each  division  maintains  its 
own  financial  system,  subject  to 
uniform  reporting  requirements 
for  tax  purposes.  The  divisions 
retain  ‘a  comfortable  cash  bal¬ 
ance’  as  ‘operating  profits’  and 
remit  the  surplus  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Although  corporate  ap¬ 
proval  is  required  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  more  than  $10,000,  such 
approval  has  never  been  with¬ 
held. 

“These  facts  establish  that 
the  authority  exercised  by  the 
Corporation  over  the  divisions 
is  limited  to  certain  financial 
matters  inherent  in  common 
ownership,  and  amounts  only  to 
potential  control  over  their  op¬ 
erations.  The  Corporation  does 
not  exercise  actual,  or  active 
control  over  these  divisions 
which  operate  independently  of 
the  Corporation  and  each  other 
as  separate  autonomous  news¬ 
paper  enterprises. 

“It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  if  these  two  divisions  were 
corporate  subsidiaries  instead 
of  divisions,  they  would  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  protection  of  Section 
8(b)(4)(B)  from  each  other’s 
labor  disputes.  To  deprive  them 
of  the  protection  of  the  statute 
on  the  technical  ground  that 
they  are  merely  divisions  of  the 
Corporation  would  exalt  from 
over  substance,  a  result  which 
we  are  convinced  is  not  required 
by  the  statute.” 

• 

Morning  price  up 

The  Buffalo  Coririer-Ex press 
(morning)  raised  its  price  to 
1.5c  a  copy  on  August  31.  The 
Sunday  price  will  go  from  25c 
to  30c  on  September  6. 


FOOT  LOOSE — Released  from 
three-weeks  captivity  by  Com¬ 
munist  troops  in  Cambodia, 
ROBERT  S.  ANSON.  Time  re¬ 
porter,  said  he  was  treated  "as 
a  brother."  He  said  he  would 
quit  reporting  the  war  because 
"I  don't  want  to  see  my  friends 
die." 


The  Society  of  American  So¬ 
cial  Scribes  bestowed  its  second 
annual  Classy,  Brassy,  and 
Assy  Awards  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  (August  22-24)  at  the 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  but  the  world 
hasn’t  heard  much  about  them. 

The  SASS  Classy  Award  was 
given  to  Prince  Charles  for  “his 
charm,  puckish  good  humor  and 
unflappability  while  on  his  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Washington.” 

The  SASS  Brassy  Award 
went  to  Martha  Mitchell,  wife 
of  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  for  “meddling  in  her 
husband’s  and  the  Senate’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  livening  up  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene.” 

The  SASS  Assy  Award  was 
b'*  towed  on  Dr.  Edgar  F,  Ber¬ 
man,  former  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey’s  physi¬ 
cian  and  former  member  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Priorities,  for  “saying 
that  women  are  emotionally 
unfit  for  biological  reasons  to 
hold  important  executive  jobs.” 

“The  world  hasn’t  heard 
much  about  the  awards  because 
of  the  word  ‘assy’,”  said  Mary 
Strassmeyer,  society  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who 


Couey  declines 
Cleveland  post; 
Ardizone  named 

The  appointment  of  Arthur 
W.  Ardizone  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Press  was 
announced  this  week  by  Frank 
B.  Powers,  general  business 
manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapei's. 

Ardizone  has  been  advertising 
director  and  associate  business 
manager.  As  business  manager 
he  will  succeed  George  E.  Car¬ 
ter  who  retired  recently. 
Ardizone,  w'ho  is  65,  is  deferring 
his  retirement. 

Earlier,  Powers  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
James  H.  Couey  Jr.  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  Cleveland  Press 
but  Couey  withdrew  his  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  post,  giving  “per¬ 
sonal  problems”  as  the  reason 
why  he  cannot  leave  Honolulu 
at  this  time. 

Couey,  a  former  Tampa 
Tribune  general  manager  and 
publisher,  has  been  executive 
vicepresident  of  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  the  past  two 
years. 


was  re-elected  president  of  the 
organization,  made  up  of  society 
editors  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States. 

“  ‘Assy’  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  word  that  applies  to  some¬ 
one  who  has  made  a  fool  of 
himself,”  Miss  Strassmeyer 
said.  “But  some  newspapers  re¬ 
fuse  to  use  the  word  so  I  am 
afraid  we  didn’t  get  much  pub¬ 
licity  on  our  awards.” 

Even  Miss  Sti’assmeyer’s  own 
newspaper.  The  Plain  Dealer, 
changed  the  assy  award  to  the 
sassy  award  which  changes  its 
meaning. 

Mrs.  Frances  Moffat,  society 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  was  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee. 

In  other  convention  business, 
members  voted  to  invite  society 
editors  from  newspapers  with 
daily  circulation  of  ‘200.000  to 
join  their  ranks.  Previously 
members  had  to  be  employed  by 
newspapers  with  250,000  daily 
circulation. 

Other  re-elected  officers  were 
Ruth  Seltzer,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  vicepresident,  Eleanor 
Page,  Chicago  Tribune,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Eleanor  Breitmeyer, 
Detroit  News,  treasurer. 


SASS  awards — read  all 
about  them  right  here! 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Return  engagement.  Frank  Kilcheski,  vicepresident-national 
sales,  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  left  August  31  on  a 
tour  of  Australia  for  the  puiirose  of  showing  advertisers  how  to 
make  better  newspaper  ads.  News  Limited  of  Australia  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  series  of  seminars,  which  will  be  conducted  in  Sydney, 
Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Perth  to  audiences  of  national, 
retail  and  classified  advertisers.  The  Bureau  will  receive  a  fee  for 
this  seiwice.  This  is  the  second  Australian  tour  to  be  made  by 
Kilcheski.  The  last  one  took  place  in  1966,  also  at  the  invitation  of 
News  Limited. 

*  *  * 

Newspapers  vs.  radio.  These  two  old  media  rivals  are  pitted  in 
another  head-to-head  confrontation  of  sales  effectiveness  as  part 
of  an  experimental,  eight-week  air  freight  program  begun  by 
American  Airlines  on  August  24  in  Boston,  Memphis,  Chicago  and 
Dallas.  The  “Local  Marketing  Trust”  campaign  will  test  the  draw¬ 
ing  power  of  newspapers  in  the  Memphis  area,  radio  in  Dallas,  and 
direct  mail  in  Chicago.  In  Boston,  a  balanced  mixture  of  all  three 
forms  will  be  used  to  determine  if  this  technique  works  better  than 
using  each  medium  separately.  Over  the  next  two  months.  Fuller, 
Smith  &  Ross  will  run  30  ads  in  Boston’s  morning  and  evening 
dailies,  71  60-sec.  and  30  sec.  radio  spots  plus  a  special  package  of 
direct  mail  pieces.  The  agency  is  scheduling  32  ads,  ranging  from 
150  to  1200  lines  in  morning  and  evening  Memphis  papers.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  another  64  ads  of  similar  sizes  will  appear  in  nine  weekly 
papers  located  in  Tennes.see,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

*  ^  Uli 

Reduced  political  rates.  The  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
has  reduced  its  political  advertising  rates.  Effective  September  1, 
Norman  R.  McMullin,  advertising  director  of  the  Telegraph-Herald’ 
said  minimum  display  and  classified  contract  rates  were  being  cut 
from  34%  to  45%.  The  reduction,  he  said,  was  to  help  reduce  the 
rising  costs  of  campaigning. 

♦  * 

Readership  study.  In  r’esponse  to  inquiries,  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Jounml-Bulletin  decided  to  find  out  what  their  adult 
readers,  both  sexes,  did  each  week  with  the  TV-Radio-Records 
Section  that  is  distributed  with  the  Sunday  .Journal.  Not  too 
surprisingly,  it  was  learned  that  most  of  the  readers  (71.9%) 
glanced  through  the  entire  section  on  Sunday  and  that  most 
(59.5%)  still  had  the  tabloid-size  section  in  the  home  a  week 
later.  Of  those  retaining  the  section,  the  results  could  prove  in¬ 
teresting  if  a  relationship  can  be  drawm  between  the  use  of  the 
section  and  tv  viewing.  The  “referral”  rate  staid;s  out  with  a 
high  of  77.7%  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday,  the  number  of  readers 
who  said  they  refei-red  to  the  section  dropped  down  to  33.9%. 
Readership  began  to  pick  up  on  Wednesday,  rising  to  39.4% 
before  peaking  out  on  Thursday  at  43%.  Use  of  the  guide  de¬ 
clined  to  38.5%  on  Friday  and  to  28.6%  on  Saturday.  It  was 
deteiTnined  that  all  of  the  referrals  to  the  section,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Monday,  were  to  find  out  what  was  playing  on  the 
tube  for  that  day.  One  final  point,  4.6%  of  the  readers  of  this 
section  indicated  that  have  already  bought  or  intended  to  buy 
a  product  or  servnce  advertised  in  the  section.  The  majority  of 
advertisers  were  for  big-ticket  items,  such  as:  swimming  pool 
contractors,  aluminum  siding  contractors,  remodeling  contractors, 
tv  repair  shops,  trade  schools,  decorators,  hearing  aid  retailers 
and  discount  stores. 

>i!  I|<  * 

Brief  notes:  William  V.  Collins,  who  retired  May  28  from 
Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  opened  up  his  Collins  Busi¬ 
ness  Seiwice  Inc.,  offering  sales  and  consulting  services  to  dis¬ 
tillers  and  their  ad  agencies.  .  .  .  U.S.  Senator  Hai’rison  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  D-New  Jersey  has  invited  his  Republican  opponent.  Nel¬ 
son  Gross  to  agree  to  fixing  a  $168,000  limit  on  tv  advertising. 
His  proposal  is  based  on  the  intent  of  a  Senate-passed  legisla¬ 
tion  which  limits  such  campaign  spending  to  7^  a  vote.  .  .  .  Grey 
Advertising  has  joined  in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse  on  a 
global  scale  by  offering  its  services  as  the  world-wide  volunteer 
agency  network  for  an  international  attack  on  the  problem.  Grey 
said  the  degree  of  concern  about  drug  abuse  varies  with  each 
country.  The  most  aroused  are  Spain,  Italy  and  Australia.  As 
an  example,  the  agency  said  the  Ani^tralian  recently  offered  20 
pages  of  free  space  to  agencies  for  ads  on  social  problems,  pol- 
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lution  and  the  drug  problem  and  the  newspaper  filled  8  out  of 
every  10  ads.  .  .  .  WGN  television  and  radio  in  Chicago  is  in¬ 
vesting  more  than  $100,000  in  an  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  to  fight  drug  abuse  by  youths.  James  Hanlon,  manager 
of  public  relations  and  advertising,  coordinator  of  the  campaign 
for  the  broadcasting  company,  a  Chicago  Tribune  affiliate,  said 
this  w'eek  more  than  100  requests  have  been  received  from  pub¬ 
lishers  and  broadcasters  for  ad  proofs,  school  posters  and  more 
information  offered  in  paid  ads  that  ran  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Broadcasting,  Variety.  More  ads  are  planned  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  In  Duluth,  Minn., 
Hanlon  said  WGN’s  stations  have  teamed  up  with  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Times  for  a  community-wide  program. 


Georgia  papers 
add  shopper  for 
S-county  area 

The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  (evening  and  Sunday) 
and  the  Athens  Daily  News 
(morning  and  Sunday)  are  now 
publishing  a  twice-monthly 
shopper  called  Northeast  Geor¬ 
gia,  Shopping  Guide. 

N.  S.  Hayden,  publisher,  said 
the  guide  is  mailed  to  every 

Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


Aug.  26  Sept.  2 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  . 

. .  i'/a 

65/, 

Boise  Cascade  . 

..  465/, 

4672 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

..  2574 

26 

Cowles  Communications  . 

. .  372 

3V, 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

29(4 
. .  1972 

3? 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

20(4 

15(4 

Dayco  Corp . 

..  1572 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  65 

64(4 

Eltra  Corp . 

..  225/, 

223/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  2|5/, 

2372 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

.  7(4 

8 

GanneH  Co.  . 

.  ..  2372 

2574 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

5274 

Great  Northern  Paper 

.  447, 

4454 

Harris  Intertype  . 

45(4 

45 

Inmont  . 

.  8 

87, 

International  Paper  . 

■  355/, 

3672 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  3274 

317, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

..  3474 

355/, 

North  American  Rockwell 

..  16 

163/, 

Republic  Corp . 

.  9'/a 

107, 

Richardson  Co  . 

..  1172 

1274 

Singer  . 

..  6372 

6474 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  22(4 

247, 

Time  Inc . 

37 

35 

Times  Mirror  . 

..  3072 

32 

White  Consolidated  .  . 

1374 

14 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  ^V|^  bV/i 

Domtar  . .  IS'/s  \3% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  9%  liyg 

Lee  Enterprises  .  13  14(4 


Media  General  . 

253/4 

26'/2 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

24(4 

21 

New  York  Times  . 

183/4 

245/, 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  . 

4 

33/4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

1674 

16 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

672 

83/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

(Over  The  Coun! 

^er) 

12(4 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

.  28 

28 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

26 

28 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

27 

27 

ComCorp  . 

63/4 

77, 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

.  1174 

11(4 

Compuscan  . 

6(4 

63/4 

Datascan  . 

7 

672 

Dow  Jones  . 

■  2672 

26(4 

Oowne  Comma . 

572 

572 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  ... 
Federated  Publications  . . . 

■  16(4 
.  30 

18 

Grey  Advtg . 

.  772 

77, 

Hurietron  . 

.  33/4 

37a 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  18 

1972 

Photon  . 

8 

’74 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

9 

9 

Ridder  Pubs . 

•  I2(s 

I33^ 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

2 

2 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  73/4  7(4 

B.  C.  Forest  .  2S'U  2574 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  IB'/s 

MacMillan,  Blosdel  .  25(4  25'/4 

Southam  Press  .  521/4  51 1,7 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  16(4  l6'/2 


home  in  four  counties  surround¬ 
ing  the  newspapers’  home 
county  (Clarke),  with  total  dis¬ 
tribution  of  13,100  copies  in 
Jackson,  Madison,  Oglethorpe 
and  Oconee  counties.  The  home 
county  is  omitted,  he  explained, 
because  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  is  almost  100  percent  there. 

Space  in  the  guide  is  sold  as 
a  combination  with  the  Athens 
newspapers,  giving  advertisers 
penetration  to  31,000  house¬ 
holds,  Hayden  said. 

Reaction  to  the  first  issues, 
with  84  percent  advertising  in 
12  standard-size  pages,  has  been 
so  good,  Hayden  said,  that  the 
guide  may  be  stepped  up  to 
w’eekly  publication.  'The  present 
publication  dates  coincide  with 
factory  and  federal  government 
payrolls  in  the  area. 

Editorial  content  of  the  shop¬ 
per  is  mostly  feature  material 
which  appears  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  Sunday  magazine.  Classic 
Scene. 

Ridder  paper 
starts  shopper 
in  Boulder,  Colo. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Boulder 
County  Shopping  News,  to  be 
published  weekly  by  the  Daily 
Camera,  will  appear  Thursday, 
October  8. 

Norman  J.  Christiansen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ridder  newspaper, 
said  the  Daily  Camera  and  its 
new  companion  publication  will 
completely  blanket  households 
in  Boulder  County. 

The  new  paper  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  free  to  practically  every 
home  in  the  county  which  is  rot 
now  a  paid  subscriber  to  the 
Daily  Camera.  Its  initial  circr- 
lation  will  approximate  15,000, 
The  Camera’s  paid  circulation 
has  passed  19,000. 

Christiansen  said  the  Boulder 
County  Shopping  News  will 
consist  of  selected  news,  pic¬ 
tures  and  features  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Camera, 
and  advertisements  which  have 
run  or  will  run  in  the  Camera. 

A  combination  rate  has  been 
established  for  advertising — 
display  or  classified — placed  in 
'both  the  Daily  Camera  and  the 
weekly  Shopping  News. 
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Before  You  Go  Out,  Could  You  Liberate  a 
Few  Dollars?  Dear?' 

(Flannery  in  the  Baltimore  Sun). 


GO  ON,  DEARIE  .  .  .  YOU'RE  ENTITLED  TO  ITJ 
(Hubenthal  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner). 
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HAVETCxTH^IRIS  READ  THE  FlUe  PRINT? 

'Mom,  Stanley  wants  to  put  me  on  a  pedestal!' 
(LePelley  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor). 

THE  LAST  CITADEL 
(Val+man  in  the  Hartford  Times] 


^\W0M£N/l  ^ 


11  .'  '.  •.  -r-"  'rXiSia- 

^4Li.  Jt., 

'Come  on  in,  ladies,  the  water's  fine!' 
(McClanahan  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News), 


The  future? , .  Look  to  comic  strips 

In  the  best  tradition  of  women’s  liberation,  the  Orlando 
Panthers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Football  League  have  signed 
Mrs.  Pat  Palinkas  to  hold  the  ball  for  her  husband,  Steve, 
the  team’s  kicker.  While  this  is  certainly  an  innovation  in 
the  professional  ranks.  Buz  Sawyer  comic  strip  fans  will 
remember  that  Rosco  Sweeney’s  little  sister  Lucille  played 
football  on  the  Yippahoopy  College  eleven. 

To  settle  any  arguments  about  who  was  the  first  female 
gridder.  King  Features’  cartoonist  Roy  Crane  said  Lucille 
played  in  1948  in  her  freshman  year.  Her  tryout  for  the 
squad  came  quite  by  chance.  Asked  to  return  a  stray  foot¬ 


Vusr  LOOK  AT  THAT  DIRT  I  GO  BACK  AND  WIPE  VOUH  FEET  I 
CAN'T  YOU  CALC  WHEN  YOU'LL  BE  LATE  I  THE  DINNE^R  /S 
KI//NED!  YOU  LEFT  YOUR  DIRTY  CLOTHEO  IN  A  HEAP  THIS 
MORNIN&'.  YOU  TReAT  ME  LIKE  A  PIECE  OF  FURNITURE'. 
YOO'RF  NOTHING  BUT  A  FEMALE  CHAUYINI5T  PIG-!  ' 


Cartoonists 
str 
while  the 
women’s  lib 
iron  is  hot 


l^llftiah*7C 


'Hello  Dad?  .  .  .  the  cook,  waitress,  cleaning  lady,  baby  sitter,  and 
shopping  service  has  all  gone  out  on  strike.' 

(Szep  in  the  Boston  Globe). 


ball,  Lucille  innocently  boomed  it  back  to  the  coach.  Im¬ 
pressed  by  her  untapped  ability.  Coach  Weepy  Jones  invited 
Lucille  to  join  the  team.  She  accepted. 


M 
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37  from  minorities 
graduated  into  jobs 


Columbia  University  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  this  week 
graduated  37  members  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups  into  jobs  with 
news  media  around  the  country. 

Exercises  culminating  the 
10-week  training  program  for 
24  men  and  13  women — 31 
blacks,  3  Mexican-Americans,  2 
Puerto  Ricans  and  1  Chinese- 
American — took  place  at  the 
New  York  headcjuarters  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  which  had  en¬ 
dowed  the  program  with  $700,- 
000  over  the  last  three  years. 

Of  the  “graduates”  which  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  from  Dean 
Elie  W.  Abel  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  25  are  en¬ 
tering  journalism  for  the  first 
time.  The  other  12  are  begin¬ 
ning  new'smen  or  are  going  back 
to  new'S-related  jobs.  Each  of 
the  students  was  assui’ed  of  a 
job  before  classes  started  June 
22. 

All  go  to  wliite  media 

Julian  Bond,  the  Georgia  leg¬ 
islator  who  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Inquirer,  a 
weekly,  noted  in  the  “com¬ 
mencement  address”  that  none 
of  those  completing  this  year’s 
program  would  be  working  for 
black -owned  news  media. 

Thirteen  of  the  students  will 
work  for  newspapers;  24  for 
broadcast  stations.  In  the  1968 
and  1969  summer  programs,  56 
minority  group  members  were 
trained  for  journalism  careers, 
40  in  broadcasting  and  16  in 
print.  All  went  to  work  as 
newsmen. 

Professor  Fred  W.  Friendly 
of  the  Journalism  School,  a 
former  CBS  News  president, 
has  directed  the  three  summer 
programs.  It  is  still  undeter¬ 
mined  whether  the  Ford 
Foundation  will  continue  its 
sponsorship  for  another  series. 

A  new  approach  to  training 
minorities  for  journalism  work 
may  be  tried,  said  Friendly  who 
is  adviser  on  televi.sion  to  the 
president  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  a  winter 
program  (39  weeks)  in  which 
the  students  could  earn  credits 
for  a  master’s  degree. 

I..argrr  Columbia  class 

Dean  Abel  said  he  has  al¬ 
ready  enlarged  the  class  at  the 
Graduate  School  from  100  to 
135  students,  27  of  whom  will 
be  blacks.  Until  a  few'  years  ago 
the  school  has  limited  its  gradu¬ 
ate  course  to  70  or  so.  Abel  said 
more  than  500  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  1970-71  class. 

A  substantial  sum  in  new 


funds  for  tuition  scholarships 
and  student  aid  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  journalism,  Abel  said. 
Virtually  all  of  the  needy  stu¬ 
dents  are  assured  of  tuition  cov¬ 
erage  which  amounts  to  $2,500 
a  year. 

Friendly  reported  that  the  37 
“graduates”  of  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  had  been  select¬ 
ed  from  300  applicants,  one  of 
w'hom  had  hitchhiked  from 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  to  New  York 
to  deliver  her  application  before 
the  deadline  during  the  postal 
strike  early  this  year. 

Sponsors  in  addition  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  included  the 
New  Yoi'k  Urban  Coalit'on  ($5,- 
000),  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New’  Je'’sev  ($4,000),  NBC 
News  ($1,582)  and  private 
sources  ($1,325). 

Certificates  awarded 

Tho.se  receiving  certificates  at 
the  August  28  ceremonies  and 
their  employers  were: 

Alex  Bontemps,  25,  reporter, 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

Fletcher  Clarke,  27,  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Alfonso  Donalson,  36,  report¬ 
er,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Low'ell  Ellis,  32,  welfare  case 
worker.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Eve  Goodwin,  27,  teacher, 
Oninlia  World-Herald. 

Robert  Imbriano,  26,  report¬ 
er-trainee,  Neu'sday. 

Joseph  Oglesby,  23,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Lumia  Rackley,  21,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Cj’nthia  Jo  Rich,  26,  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Nathaniel  Sheppard  Jr.,  22, 
reporter,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
after  attending  the  Washington 
Journalism  center. 

Charles  Staples,  24,  reporter, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Barton  Tatem,  23,  news  in¬ 
tern.  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Leon  White.  24,  reporter, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Ne^vs  &  Ob¬ 
server. 

Those  going  to  work  at  radio¬ 
tv  stations  are: 

James  Baca,  24,  KOATT-tv, 
Albuquerque. 

Dorothy  Brown,  31,  WKYC- 
tv,  Cleveland. 

Maureen  Bunyan,  25,  WITI- 
tv,  Milwaukee. 

Christopher  Chow’,  21, 
WMAQ,  Chicago. 

Gail  Christian,  30,  KNBC-tv, 
Los  Angeles. 


Michele  Clark,  27,  WBBM-tv, 
Chicago. 

Isabel  Duron,  23,  KNXT,  Los 
Angeles. 

Arthur  France,  39,  WMAQ- 
tv,  Chicago. 

George  Groce,  24,  KMOX-tv, 
St.  Louis. 

Mattie  Hall,  23,  WHBQ, 
Memphis. 

Jacqueline  Hayward,  25, 

WAGA-tv,  Atlanta. 

Jacqueline  Hendricks,  27, 

WTOP-tv,  Washington. 

Shei-man  Jackson,  23,  WNBC- 
tv.  New  York. 

William  Jamison,  29,  WKYC- 
tv,  Cleveland. 

Henrietta  Johnson,  25,  WNBC- 
tv.  New  York. 

Vernon  O.lom,  21,  WQXI-tv, 
Atlanta. 

Andrew'  Reynolds,  30,  WCAU- 
tv,  Philadelphia. 

Gerald  Rivera,  26,  WABC-tv, 
New  York. 

Ray  Scruggs,  23,  WCBS-tv, 
New  York. 

Roger  Sims,  32,  KNBC-tv, 
Los  Angeles. 

Ana  Thorne,  23.  KOMO-tv, 
Seattle. 

Arturo  Villarreal,  34,  KENS- 
tv,  San  Antonio. 

Richard  Watkins,  22,  WHEN- 
tv,  Syracuse. 

George  Woods,  27,  WHIO-tv, 
Daj'ton. 

To  slay  the  dragons 

Bond  exhorted  the  members 
of  the  class  to  seek  out  facts  as 
their  armor  in  attacking  the 
“dragons”  of  injustice  in  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  Through  their 
efforts,  he  said,  the  masses  may 
be  organized  to  effect  a  change 
that  will  bring  a  “kind-hearted” 
administration  to  Washington. 

“Your  job,”  Bond  told  the 
class,  “ought  to  help  build  the 
army  through  your  reportage  to 
help  slay  the  dragon  for  all  of 
us.  It  will  not  be  done  by  dis¬ 
missing  blue-collar  workers  as 
simple  racists  because  they 
voted  for  George  Wallace;  many 
voted  for  Robert  Kennedy. 

“It  will  not  be  done  by  blacks 
who  insist  on  w’orking  alone,  be¬ 
cause  the  power  of  blacks  is  too 
limited  and  their  numbers  too 
few'. 

“It  will  not  be  done  by  the 
young  people  w'ho  are  engaging 
in  debates  on  the  relative  revi¬ 
sionism  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  w’hile 
babies  are  starving  in  the 
streets. 

“But  it  might  be  done  by 
you.” 

Sending  the  young  new’s 
trainees  off  to  work  w’ith  advice 
to  be  objective,  Friendly  told 
them  an  anecdote  relayed  to 
him  recently  by  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
former  publisher  of  Newsday 
who  has  been  touring  the  coun¬ 
try  to  w'rite  a  report  that  w’ill 


fill  an  edition  of  Harper’s  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  fall. 

On  several  occasions,  Moyers 
ran  into  people  who  voiced  ha¬ 
tred  for  some  group  (long-hair 
students,  cops,  black  activists, 
etc.),  only  to  conclude  with  an 
expression  of  hope  that  he 
would  report  what  they  are  re¬ 
ally  like. 

• 

138  entries 
submitted  in 
Vesta  Awards 

Authorities  in  journalism, 
home  economics  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  named  as 
judges  for  the  American  Meat 
Institute’s  1970  Vesta  Awards 
contest  honoring  excellence  in 
newspaper  food  pages. 

Herrell  DeGraff,  AMI  pres¬ 
ident,  said  a  record  138  entries 
have  been  submitted  by  food  ed¬ 
itors  of  112  daily  papers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  judges  are: 

J.  Carroll  Bateman,  pres¬ 
ident,  Insurance  Information 
Institute,  New  York  City,  and 
former  president.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America. 

Mrs.  Anita  Dean,  extension 
specialist,  foods  and  nutrition, 
Michigan  State  University; 

Mrs.  Gwen  Dobson,  president, 
American  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club,  Washington,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Star; 

Michael  Hudoba,  president. 
National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  editor  of  Sports  Afield; 

Prof.  Nellie  R.  McCannon, 
Department  of  Home  Economics 
Journalism,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison ; 

Jon  B.  Riffel,  vicenresident. 
public  relations.  Pacific  Light¬ 
ing  Service  Company,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America. 

Bronze  statuettes  of  Vesta, 
mythological  goddess  of  hearth 
and  home,  wdll  be  presented  to 
winners  in  color  and  black-and- 
w’hite  categories  for  various  cir¬ 
culation  classifications.  The 
aw’ards  will  be  presented  by  Ed- 
w’ard  C.  Jones,  chairman,  AMI 
board  of  directors,  and  pres¬ 
ident,  Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  20. 
Runners-up  will  receive  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit. 

• 

Another  at  15^ 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
has  raised  its  single  copy  price 
from  10<‘  to  1.5(?. 
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Thomson  chiefs  key 
expansion  to  U.S.A. 

By  Spyridon  Graiiitsaw 


The  Thomson  Newspapers 
jjroup  is  seeking  expansion  i)oth 
in  the  Unitetl  States  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  Europe. 

In  an  interview  with  the  E&P 
at  the  Thomson  headquarters  in 
Toronto  recently,  Thomson,  47, 
son  of  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
sees  that  “the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  for  our  organization’s  ex¬ 
pansion  must  surely  lie  in  the 
U.  S.” 

In  a  separate  inteiwiew,  St. 
Clair  McCabe,  vicepresident  and 
managing  director  of  the  Thom- 
.son  Newspapers  Ltd.  in  Cana¬ 
da,  also  said  the  organization  is 
looking  to  further  purchases  of 
newspapers  in  North  America, 
primarily  small-city  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  interviews  were  conduct- 
(‘d  against  the  background  of  an 
inquiry  of  the  mass  media  by 


the  lu-member  Davey  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Parliament.  The  commit¬ 
tee  conducted  hearings  last  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  issue  its  report  this  fall. 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews 
the  Thomson  Organization  in 
London  announced  that  “an  in¬ 
ternal  financial  arrangement” 
had  been  made  to  protect  the 
viability  of  the  185-year-old 
Times  which  lost  about  $4  mil¬ 
lion  last  year.  The  Times  was 
purchased  by  Lord  Thomson 
early  in  1967.  Lord  Thomson 
and  his  family,  through  Scot¬ 
tish  Associates,  hold  78  percent 
of  the  shares  of  the  Thomson 
Organization,  which  in  turn 
owns  85  percent  of  the  Times 
Newspapers.  The  Times  has  had 
a  circulation  decline  over  the 
last  year — to  around  435,000. 

Highlights  of  the  interviews: 


INTERVIEW  WITH  K.  R.  THOMSON 


(L  During  the  hearings  on 
M  ass  Media  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada,  it  was  stated  that  as 
the  president  and  controlling 
shareholder  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  you  moved  to  Eng¬ 
land  several  years  ago  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  yourself  with  the 
other  family  interests,  and  that 
you  intended  to  return  and  live 
in  Canada. 

A.  I  moved  with  my  family 
to  London  in  1967  but  now  I  am 
dividing  my  time  between  the 
UK  and  Canada.  We  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  activities  over 
here;  we  are  building  new 
headquarters  in  Toronto  where 
we  expect  to  move  sometime  in 
the  spring  of  1971. 

Q.  What  are  the  holdings 
of  your  organization  in  Cana¬ 
dian.  .\merican,  British  news¬ 
papers? 

A.  The  British  and  North 
•American  companies  are  separ¬ 
ate.  In  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada 
we  are  not  very  large  in  terms 
of  circulation.  People  think  we 
are  larger  than  we  are.  We 
mostly  own  small  newspapers. 
We  are  more  familiar  with 
them.  We  started  that  way.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  large 
metropolitan  papers.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  operation  is  of  course  a 
different  one. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  the 
structure  and  inter-relation¬ 
ships  of  the  various  Thomson 
companies? 

A.  Thomson  Newspapers 
Limited  is  a  public  company, 
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controlled  by  members  of  the 
Thomson  Family,  which  own 
either  directly  or  through  sub¬ 
sidiary  comi)anies  all  of  the 
Thomson  new'spapers  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Lim¬ 
ited  also  is  the  owner  of  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  Inc.  in  the 
United  States  w^hich  in  turn 
either  directly  or  through  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  the  Thomson  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  There  are 
30  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Canadian  operation  and  15 
weeklies.  In  the  United  States 
the  Thomson  group  embraces 
38  dailies  and  8  weeklies,  14 
Sundays. 

Ownership  and  operation  of 
Thomson  newspapers  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  Thom¬ 
son  newspapers  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  Thomson  British 
newspapers  are  owned  by  the 
Thomson  Organization  Limited 
which  is  substantially  contorl- 
led  by  members  of  the  Thomson 
Family,  but  there  is  no  corpor¬ 
ate,  administrative  or  financial 
link  between  the  Thomson  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Britain  and  the 
Thomson  newspapers  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Thomson  Ore'anization 
(U.K.)  owns  and  operates  17 
dailies  and  40  weeklies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  prestigious  Tiniett  and 
Times  of  London;  the 
Edinburgh  Scotsman,  the  na¬ 
tional  pai)er  of  Scotland;  the 
Western  Mail,  the  national 
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newspaper  of  Wales;  and  the 
Helfast  Telegraph,  Northern 
lieland’s  most  prominent  and 
influential  newspaper. 

The  Thomson  Organization  in 
the  U.K.  also  owns  a  variety  of 
other  businesses  including  book 
publishing,  trade  publications, 
package  travel  tour  companies, 
an  airline,  information  retrieval 
organizations,  etc. 


({.  Are  you  envisaging  fur¬ 
ther  expansion? 

A.  Quite  frankly,  yes.  Our 
newspapers  are  mostly  oiierat- 
ing  in  smaller  communities  and 
we  did  not  seek  to  acquire 
larger  newspapers. 


(L  Where  do  you  see  an  area 
of  expansion? 

A.  The  greatest  opportunity 
for  our  organization’s  expan¬ 
sion  must  surely  lie  in  the  U.  S. 
We  are  also  following  the 
European  scene  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  UK  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  We 
are  quite  international. 


(L  There  has  been  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  in  some  areas  there 
is  too  much  concentration  of 
ownership  .  . . 

A.  There  are  indeed  some 
newspapers  with  no  newspaper 
competition  and  in  certain 
areas  the  various  media  of 
communication  (press,  radio 
and  tv)  are  under  one  owner¬ 
ship.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
strong  case  for  this  latter  situ¬ 
ation,  but  as  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves,  very  few  ever 
have  a  complete  monopoly,  even 
in  one-newspaper  communities, 
what  with  direct  competition 
from  radio,  tv,  magazines, 
weekly  newspapers,  etc. 


Q.  The  Canadian  Senate  last 
December  started  Hearings  on 
the  Mass  Media — is  this  a  co¬ 
incidence  or  does  it  reflect  a 
public  mood  in  North  America 
questioning  the  performance  of 
the  press? 

A.  It  is  definitely  a  coinci¬ 
dence.  Yet,  it  can  jjrove  to  be  a 
good  thing.  It  depends,  of 
course,  on  what  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  made. 


Q.  The  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  is  expected  later  in 
the  fall.  In  what  way  can  it 
affect  the  press? 

A.  We  can  only  speculate  at 
the  present  time.  It  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  formation  of  a  Press 
Council,  among  other  things. 
Generally,  we  do  not  favor  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  the 
press;  we  seek  no  special  privi¬ 
leges  or  special  treatment. 


K.  R.  THOMSON  is  the  son  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  (Roy)  Thom¬ 
son  of  F.eet.  He  was  born  in 
Toronto  September  I,  1923;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Upper  Canada  College 
and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  England  (M.A.)  Received  his 
editorial  training  at  the  Timmins 
Press,  1947-48;  sold  advertising 
and  received  business  training  at 
the  Galt  Reporter,  1948-53;  post¬ 
ed  to  London  in  1953;  returned 
to  Canada  January,  1954  to  take 
over  presidency  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Limited  of  Canada. 
Also  chairman  of  Times  News¬ 
papers  Limited  in  England. 

Q.  President  Nixon  com¬ 
plained  recently  that  newspa¬ 
pers  give  a  heavy  play  to  the 
exploits  of  the  criminals.  W'hat 
is  your  opinion  on  this  remark? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
when  you  talk  about  the  press. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of 
journals.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  President  that  some  news¬ 
papers  go  beyond  good  taste 
and  the  public  interest.  It  is 
true  that  sometimes  criminals 
are  glamorized  by  a  segment 
of  the  press — of  course  not  the 
responsible  one. 

Q.  There  have  been  other 
criticisms  of  the  press  on  the 
part  of  the  .Administration  in 
Washington. 

A.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
voice  criticism  against  the 
press.  Newspapers  usually 
focus  attention  on  others.  So, 
the  time  may  have  come  for 
turning  attention  on  the  press. 
Unfortunately,  Vice  President 
Agnew  attacked  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  responsible 
newspapers  in  America  ...  If 
he  only  had  picked  some 
others  . .  . 

Q.  What  are  some  short¬ 
comings  of  reporting? 

A.  Journalists  are  human; 
the  press  is  a  human  institu¬ 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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j)crsonal.  No  council  can  be  a 
substitute  for  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  publisher. 


(coutuNied  from  p<(</c  \1) 

INTERVIEW  WITH  ST.  CLAIR  McCABE 


Q.  When  you  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Senate  last  December,  you 
said  that  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  journalism  of 
the  Thomson  newspapers  is 
“turning  out  good  newspa¬ 
pers.”  How  did  you  mean  that? 

A.  I  answered  then  to  Sen¬ 
ator  McElman  that  this  means 
publishing  good  newspapers  or 
enabling  our  publishers  to  pub¬ 
lish  good  newspaers  in  their 
cities. 

Q.  There  was  also  a  question 
if  there  are  any  monetary  con¬ 
siderations  in  acquiring  own¬ 
ership  of  the  media. 

A.  We  are  certainly  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  money.  We  are  a 
public  company.  We  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  our  shareholders 
as  well  as  to  employees,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  publication  of  good 
newspapers. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  that — 
what  incentives  or  services  do 
you  offer  to  the  newspapers 
you  own  or  acquire? 

A.  We  endeavor  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  every  direction  to 
our  individual  publishers.  We 
sit  down  with  them  at  annual 
meetings  and  discuss  all  as¬ 
pects  of  publicity  but  they 
make  the  final  decisions. 

We  offer  them  the  services 
of  our  consultants  (and  I  think 
we  have  some  pretty  good 
ones)  in  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial,  mechanical.  We 
will  improve  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  And  sometimes  we  lose 
money  in  the  process. 

Q.  How  do  you  help  the  em¬ 
ployees? 

A.  We  offer  them  security — 
there  is  more  security  in  a 
group  of  newspapers  and  this 
hoi  ns  the  morale  of  the  people 
and  bolsters  their  indepen¬ 
dence — I  mean  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence.  Then,  for  the  staff 
there  are  gi’eater  opportunities 
for  upward  movement.  Some  of 
them  have  moved  to  positions 
of  great  responsibility  both 
within  the  Thomson  organiza¬ 
tion  and  without.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  we  Provide  key  people 
for  other  newsp"pers,  mainlv 
the  metropolitan  ones.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  publishers,  so 
it  is  with  the  reporters  who 
receive  various  training,  ad¬ 
vice,  education. 

Q.  When  you  buy  a  newspa¬ 
per,  do  you  feel  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  should  be 
changed  in  any  way? 

A.  Certainly  not.  The  news¬ 
papers  retain  their  indepen- 
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dence.  They  are  part  of  the 
community.  At  one  time  Lord 
Thomson  was  a  candidate  for 
political  office.  He  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  of  all  of  his 
newspapers  .  One  flatly  op¬ 
posed  him.  This  is  the  case  not 
only  with  the  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  but  also  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States. 
Some  are  Republican,  some 
Democratic.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  editorial  power  is  like 
money — once  spent,  it  is  no 
longer  available.  So,  a  news¬ 
paper  should  not  try  to  make 
propaganda  or  to  railroad  its 
views  on  the  community. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  com¬ 
munity — not  of  national  poli¬ 
tics? 

A.  As  you  know,  we  own 
small  city  newspapers.  I  for 
one,  would  be  opposed  to  ac¬ 
quiring  large  newspapers. 
What  we  know  best  is  the 
small  papers  and  we  can  make 
a  contribution  to  their  develop¬ 
ment. 


Q.  For  example? 

A.  There  is  a  limited  amount 
of  news  space.  We  endeavor  to 
run  a  balanced  news  report  of 
international,  national  and  lo¬ 
cal  news.  The  local  news  is 
most  important  and  it  is 
stressed  in  all  circumstances. 
Our  staff  reporters  in  Ottawa 
are  there  simply  to  report  local 
news  emanating  from  the  capi¬ 
tal.  This  often  becomes  an  im- 
nortant  local  story.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  our  newspaper  and 
their  reporters  have  an  inti¬ 
mate  relationshin  with  our 
readers.  If  the  public  does  not 
approve  of  something  in  small 
city  newspapers  the  editor  is 
sure  to  hear — there  is  the  tele¬ 
phone.  This  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  is  one  of  the  reasons  I’m 
opposed  to  a  press  council  in 
small  communities. 

Q.  Some  feel  that  a  Press 
Council,  like  the  British  Press 
Council,  may  strengthen  the 
bonds  with  the  public  — 
straighten  out  complaints  .  .  . 

The  British  Press  Council 
in  our  view — at  least  as  one  of 
our  publishers  said — is  a  face¬ 
saving  organization  which  do"^ 
not  prevent  the  British  press 
from  including  some  of  the 
most  sensational  and  vulgar 
newspapers  in  the  world.  In 
any  case,  if  a  Council  is  needed 
at  all  it  may  be  more  applicable 
to  metropolitan  areas  where 
the  relation  of  the  public  and 
tho  paper  is  remote  and  im- 


Q.  Is  there,  then  a  code 
of  ethics  or  other  governing 
principles  within  your  organi¬ 
zation  in  trying  to  put  out  good 
newspapers? 

.4.  Common  sense.  Good  taste 
and  common  sense. 

({.  Do  you  feel  that  group 
ownership  may  limit  competi¬ 
tion  and  consequently  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  different  views? 

A.  No.  Quite  the  opposite. 
Competition  coupled  with  finan¬ 
cial  insecurity  often  leads  to 
sensational  or  irresponsible 
journalism.  Sometimes  it  tends 
to  keep  an  artificially  high 
number  of  newspapers  in  op¬ 
eration.  For  instance,  Toronto 
could  be  well  served  with  no 
more  than  two  newspapers — 
one  morning  and  one  evening. 
As  to  the  presentation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  views  and  ideas,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  is  in 
the  weekend  magazine  supple¬ 
ments  to  daily  newspapers  ? 
The  Catiadian  magazine  (owned 
jointly  by  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  Southam  Newspa¬ 
pers)  accounts  for  43.7  percent 
of  the  circulation  of  all  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  and  the  Weekend 
Mayaxine  &  Perspectiven 
(owned  by  Montreal  Star)  ac¬ 
counts  for  61  percent.  By  con¬ 
trast,  Thomson  Newspapers 
have  a  circulation  of  363,214  or 
7.8  percent  of  the  total  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  individually  owned  news¬ 
papers  face  insurmountable 
economic  problems  due  to  the 
system  of  taxation,  especially 
inheritance  taxes.  Some  would 
like  to  see  an  easing  of  these 
burdens  so  that  these  newspa¬ 
pers  may  survive  .  .  . 

A.  Once  the  government 
passes  special  legislation  for 
the  press,  no  one  can  tell  w'here 
it  will  stop.  We  are  opposed  to 
special  privileges  for  any  one. 
We  see  no  reason  why  news¬ 
papers  should  be  treated  differ¬ 
ently  from  any  other  enter¬ 
prise.  We  must  pay  our  taxes 
like  everybody  else.  New'spa- 
pers  must  be  operated  as  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  this  work 
against  smaller  newspapers? 

A.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  prevalence  of  “one-news¬ 
paper”  cities  is  disadvantage¬ 
ous  to  society,  on  the  ground 
that  two  newspapers  are  better 
than  one  due  to  their  ability  to 
provide  diversity  of  viewpoint. 
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ST.  CLAIR  McCABE,  vicepresl- 
dent  and  managing  director  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  Limited.  He 
joined  the  Galt  Reporter  in  1937 
where  he  was  employed  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  including  that  of 
general  manager  until  1950  when 
he  moved  to  the  company's  head 
office  in  Toronto. 

This  may  be  theoretically  true, 
but  there  are  two  important 
factors  which  indicate  other¬ 
wise:  the  first  is  that  the 
choice  in  smaller  communities 
in  practice  is  between  one 
strong,  profitable  and  hence  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper,  and  two 
weak  and  dependent  ones.  The 
second  factor,  as  I  said  earlier, 
is  that  a  newspaper  today  does 
not  have  a  monopoly  of  infor¬ 
mation — there  are  the  maga¬ 
zines,  the  radio  stations,  tele¬ 
vision,  etc. 

Q.  It  has  been  noted  that 
your  group  is  divesting  itself 
of  broadcasting  interests.  What 
is  the  reasoning  for  that? 

A.  We  are  primarily  news¬ 
paper  i)eople — we  are  not  con¬ 
glomerates.  I  personally  ad¬ 
vocated  this  move  for  years,  as 
I  don’t  think  that  any  newspa¬ 
per  organization  should  operate 
under  government  license. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  into  fur¬ 
ther  purchases  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica? 

A.  Yes,  we  are. 


Hardy  in  Lacuna  Beach 

Marshall  B.  Hardy  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  News-Post  Newspapers  of 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif,  by  Vernon 
R.  Spitaleri,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er.  He  has  more  than  40  years’ 
experience  in  advertising  sales. 
He  served  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Albany  and  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  Milwaukee  and,  since 
.lune,  1966,  was  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Los  Avc/e- 
les  Herald-Eramin.er. 
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“The  press  is  the  best  instrument 


for  enlightening  the  mind  of  man, 
and  improving  him  as  a  rational, 


moral,  and  social  being.” 


'''Thomas  Jefferson 
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The  girl:  Diana  Oughton, 
Bryn  Mawr  graduate  turned  terrorist. 
UPl  documents  her  tragic  life 
and  death  in  a  significant, 
disturbing  5-part  series. 
Will  your  paper  miss  out? 


Last  March.  Diana  Oughton  and  two  other 
“Weatherman”  revolutionaries  were 
killed  by  an  explosion  in  their  New  York 
City  bomb  factory.  That  news  story  made 
America  shudder.  But  the  story  of  how 
Diana,  a  wealthy  and  loving  family  girl, 
became  a  terrorist  is  even  more  troubling. 


How  could  it  have  happened?  UPl  reporters 
Lucinda  Franks  and  Tom  Powers  spent 
almost  a  month  unraveling  the  story  of 
Diana  from  the  f  me  she  was  a  child. 


A 


now. 


They  were  assisted  by  Diana’s  family  and 
friends.  They  visited  cities  where  Diana 
had  gone  to  school,  worked  and  was 
active  as  a  radical. 

Result?  “The  story  of  Diana— the  making 
of  a  terrorist.”  This  five-part  series 
portraying  Diana  Oughton  as  the  product 
and  victim  of  American  society  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  journalism 
of  the  past  decade.  It  is  too  important 
not  to  be  read.  If  you  don’t  want  your 
paper  and  readers  to  miss  out  on  the 
important  journalism  of  today, 
contact  Wayne  Sargent,  UPl’s  VP  for 
Sales  in  New  York. 


UPI  is  at  the  scene 


220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212-MU  2-0400 
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l>iir<‘aii  in  Pctu 

Appointment  of  William  H. 
Heath  as  chief  of  bureau  in 
Lima,  with  responsibility  for 
Associated  Press  operations  in 
Peru,  has  been  announced  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Heath  succeeds  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Gowan  who  was  expelled  in 
June  by  the  Peimvian  govern¬ 
ment.  Heath,  .’1:1,  has  been  news 
editor  at  Buenos  .\ires  and  sec¬ 
ond-in-command  of  AP  opera¬ 
tions  in  Argentina  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1969. 

Before  being  assigned  to  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Heath  was  an  editor 
on  the  Latin  American  desk  of 
the  World  Services  Division  in 
New  York.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  he 
joined  the  AP  in  1962. 

McGowan,  39,  was  reassigned 
to  the  domestic  service  as  news 
editor  for  Indiana  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Indianapolis. 


SUMMERTIME  STAFF  at  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tribune  included  10  interns,  mostly 
college  students.  Front,  from  left — Mike  Cohen,  photographer;  Linda  Berg,  Donna  Marie  Haggarty,  Col¬ 
leen  Irvin,  Betsey  Barry,  Lynn  Fena,  reporters;  Tom  Knutson  and  Greg  Carlson,  sports  writers; 
rear — Bruce  Smith  and  Howard  Klatzicy,  reporters.  Seated — Bob  Knaus,  city  editor  of  the  Herald;  Jim 
Heffernan,  city  editor  of  the  News-Tribune. 

lELiN,  InduinapoUs  Arne  Strommer,  production  Vincent  J.  Wnm; — from 

•  sports  writer — to  manager  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  sales  development  manager  to 
(  (Calif.)  Union  Register-Guard  since  1952 — re-  advertising  director  of  the  Law- 

replacing  Bud  Ma-  tired  after  36  years  with  the  reuce  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

'  resigned.  Andrew  paper.  He  w'as  circulation  man-  Chester  J.  Zembruski — from 
:a,  Union  general  ager  from  1937  to  1952.  classified  advertising  manager 

reporter,  resigned  ♦  ♦  *  to  retail  advertising  manager. 

Mesa  Junior  College,  Charles  McManess,  former-  Vincent  P.  Cottonf: — from 

Richard  Barnes —  ly  the  adv^ertising  staff  of  sales  staff  to  classified  adveitis- 

yiego  Citizen,  Solana  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  manager, 

nion  general  assign-  Democrat — named  publisher  of  *  ♦  * 

D  Brownell— from  the  Eloy  (Ariz.)  Pinal  County  William  A.  Davis,  staff  re- 
!wspapers  training  Enterprise.  porter  and  feature  writer  since 

^  city  hall  reporter,  *  ♦  *  t968 — named  travel  editor  of 

Robert  Kotzbauer — from  the  the  Doston  Globe,  succeeding 

♦  ♦  *  .Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Journal  Anne  C.  Wyman  who  w’ill  re- 

f;iD,  formerlv  with  to  the  editorial  page  staff  of  main  with  the  Globe  as  an  edi- 
.)  '  Bulletin— to  ad-  the  PbiladelpUia  Bulletin.  torial  writer. 

aff  of  Baker  (Ore.)  *  *  ♦  *  *  * 

'erald.  Pat  Innerst — from  night  Ralph  C.  Charbeneau,  for- 

*  ♦  *  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  mer  president  of  the  National 

Inquirer  to  city  desk  assistant  Dairy  Council — appointed  pro- 
at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  motion  manager  for  the  Chris- 
Mike  Comerford — named  to  re-  tian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
place  Innerst  at  the  Inquirer.  He  succeeds  Warren  T. 

Brookes,  who  has  lieen  named 
director  of  research  for  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing 
Soc'iety. 


Regis  M.  Stefanik,  reporter 
for  the  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Lead¬ 
er-Times  since  1966,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  grant  for 
graduate  study  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow. 


Mike  McCusker  —  from 
sports  editor,  .Anchorage  (Alas¬ 
ka)  Times,  to  sports  editor, 
Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record. 


Ted  F.  McDaniel,  managing 
editor  of  the  Emporiu  (Kans.) 
Gazette  for  the  past  25  years, 
has  retired.  He  had  l)een  on  the 
Gazette  news  staff  since  1924. 
Ray  Call  succeeds  McDaniel. 


Bowater  promotions 

Hugh  K.  Joyce,  president  of 
Bowater  Sales  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  these  promotions: 
George  J.  Munck  Jr.,  .senior 
vicepi’esident,  northern  sales; 
C.  E.  Martin,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident,  group  sales;  John  B. 
Lux,  regional  manager.  Cen¬ 
tral;  Robert  G.  Linkins,  region¬ 
al  manager.  Northeast. 


Mrs.  Gene  Knudsen,  on 
staff  of  Sellwood-.Moreland  Bee 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  eight 
years — appointed  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bill  Mack,  w’ho  re¬ 
signed  to  join  a  Portland  de- 
veloj)ment  firm.  The  Bee  is 
now  part  of  the  Bladine-owned 
papers  in  Milwaukie,  Gladstone 
and  McMinnville. 


Steve  Seplow,  formerly  ur¬ 
ban  affairs  reporter  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register — named  trans¬ 
portation  wi’iter  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  while  Neil 
Fisher  accepts  a  fellowship  at 
Brown  University. 


Al  Bach,  managing  editor  of 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Obseriwr 
for  pa.st  two  years — named 
manager  of  Lebanon  bureau  for 
the  .Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald. 


Mel  Stone,  assistant  man-  nomes.e. 

aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ^  ‘ 

Inquirer,  resigned  to  join  the 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  as  Michel  Roy — from  political 
assistant  managing  editor.  editor  to  assi.stant  editor-in- 

*  *  ♦  chief  of  Le  Devoir,  Montreal. 

He  joined  the  jiaper’s  staff  in 
1958. 


Donald  M.  Aucutt,  just  out  A.  T.  Mooney,  formerly  an 
of  Wisconsin  State  University  employee  of  Tulsa  and  Coffey- 
graduate  school  following  a  ville,  Kansas,  newspapers — 

1966-69  hitch  in  the  U.  S.  Army  named  circulation  manager  of  Glen  Geib,  editor  of  the 
— named  reporter  on  the  Rose-  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Ex-  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messeti- 
burg  (Ore.)  .Xetvs-Reriew.  aminer-Enterprise.  ger  for  26  years — retired. 
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Morjjaii  aids  Newhoiise 
at  Newark  Star-Ledger 

S.  I.  Newhouse  has  appointed 
Andrew  E.  Morgan  as  his  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  at  the  yewnrk 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  George  P.  Slockbower, 
who  retired  August  1. 

Morgan  has  been  an  adver¬ 
tising  executive  at  Vogue  mag¬ 
azine,  published  by  Conde  Nast, 
u  Newhouse  property.  Before 
joining  the  magazine  staff  in 
1966  and  becoming  advertising 
and  promotions  manager,  he  had 
worked  for  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  in  Fort  Worth, 
Cleveland  and  New  York.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University,  which  he  at¬ 
tended  after  serving  two  years 
in  the  Navy. 

Slockbower  had  been  with 
Bamberger’s  department  store 
for  18  years  Ijefore  going  to 
work  at  the  Star-Ledger  in 
1955. 


Karen  Thomas,  former  news 
director  at  Hiram  College  in 
Ohio  and  reporter  for  the 
.Akro)i.  Beacon  Journal — to  sci¬ 
ence  writer  at  the  University  of 
Boulder  in  Colorado. 


Louis  Heren,  U.S.  editor  for 
the  Times,  of  London,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  London  as  assistant 
editor  for  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Times.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
Times  copy  boy  and  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  represented 
the  Times  in  India  on  special 
assignments. 


Gus  Bkeit.mayer,  former  in¬ 
fantry  sergeant — named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Dailg  Lo¬ 
cal  News.  He  also  writes  a  col¬ 
umn,  “In  the  Breitlight.” 


Franc  White,  columnist,  tv 
leporter  and  photographer — to 
East  Carolina  University  at 
Greenville,  N.C.  as  radio-tele¬ 
vision  information  specialist 
and  chief  photographer. 


James  E.  McKearney  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Evening  News 
Publishing  Company,  Newark, 
N.J.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  News 
Tribune,  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  for 
the  past  12  years.  He  was 
classified  advertising  manager 
from  1962-1968  and  advertising 
director  from  1968  until  join¬ 
ing  the  News. 


Karel  Kramer  Jr.,  a  native 
of  Holland  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Canadian  Press  at 
Montreal,  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  Sudbiwy  (Ont.)  Star  on 
September  15.  He  has  worked 
for  other  newspapers  in  Can¬ 
ada. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Mary  Wright,  a  former  re- 
jiorter  for  the  Virginia  Beach 
(Va.)  Sun  and  Atlanta  tv  sta¬ 
tion  WATL— to  WSB  Radio 
News  staff  in  Atlanta.  Her 
husband,  Joseph  M.  Wright,  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 


of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  „  , 

Daily  World,  has  been  given  the  '‘k 

John  Peter  Zenger  Award  of  ♦'’®  S®9'*t®^ 

has  moved  to  the  Dubuque 
the  International  Order  of  jelegraph-Herald  as  as- 

Eap^les  for  his  woi’k  as  chair-  sistant  managing  editor.  He  is 
man  of  the  APMhj  freedom  of  president  of  Iowa  Association  of 
information  committee.  AP  Telegraph  Editors. 
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So.  America  War  reporting 
wins  Tom  Wallace  prize 


James  Nelson  Goodsell,  of  the 
Chrhtiati-  Science  Monitor,  did 
it  again  this  year,  winning  the 
lAPA-Tom  Wallace  award  for  a 
second  time  while  the  San  Diego 
i'nion.  won  the  honors  for  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  I  APA-Mergenthaler 
awards  went  to  newsmen  from 
Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  El 
Nacional,  of  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  winning  the  award  for  a 
publication. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Awards 
Committee  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association.  Ignacio 
Lozano,  publisher  of  La  Opin¬ 
ion,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Tom  allace  Awards, 
which  were  created  and  are 
financed  by  the  Latin  American 
members  of  the  lAPA  to  honor 
the  early  lAPA  leader,  go  an¬ 
nually  to  a  newspaperman  and 
a  publication  or  group  of  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  United  States  or 
Ca5iada  in  recognition  of  their 
contributions  to  Inter-American 
friendship  and  understanding. 

The  Mergenthaler  Awards, 
for  newspapermen  and  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Americas  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company. 

Goodsell,  who  had  won  the 
Tom  Wallace  Award  for  the 
first  time  two  years  ago,  won  it 
again  this  year  for  his  coverage 
of  the  hostilities  between  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  He 
covered  the  war  from  the  front 
and  also  wrote  manv  interpreta¬ 
tive  stories  explaining  in  detail 
circumstances  that  led  to  the 
flare-up. 

The  San  Diego  Union,  a  Co¬ 
pley  newspaper,  won  the  lAPA- 
Tom  Wallace  Award  for  the 
general  excellence  of  its  cover¬ 
age  of  Latin  America. 

The  $.")00  checks  to  the  win¬ 
ning  journalists  and  the  bronze 
plaques  to  the  publications  will 
be  presented  at  the  lAPA  annu¬ 
al  meeting  in  Mexico  City  Octo¬ 
ber  21. 

The  Winners  of  the  lAPA- 
Mergenthaler  awards  were: 

1.  For  his  work  in  helping  to 
promote  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Bernardino  de  Jesus  Sayago, 
assistant  director  of  El  Lihernl, 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Argen¬ 
tina.  for  a  series  of  editorials 
on  freedom  of  the  press  when 
his  country’s  newspapers  were 
faced  with  a  serious  challenge 
from  the  government  in  1969. 

2.  For  his  work  in  behalf  of 
the  community  through  columns 
or  articles.  Alberto  Lleras 


Camargo,  former  president  of 
Colombia  and  chairman  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Vision  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  a  series  of  columns  he 
wrote  for  Vision  touching  on 
most  of  the  top  issues  of  the 
two  continents. 

3.  Manuel  Formoso,  of  La 
Nacion,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
and  Gloria  Oritz,  of  the  San 
Juan  Star  in  Puerto  Rico 
shared  the  honor  for  work  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  through  public  service 
news  stories. 

Formoso  waged  a  campaign 
that  led  to  the  building  of  a 
highway  between  San  Jose  and 
Limon,  in  Costa  Rica.  Miss  Or¬ 
tiz  went  in  detail  into  the 
causes  of  automobile  traffic  fa¬ 
talities  in  Puerto  Rico,  com¬ 
piling  an  impressive  record  of 
all  victims  in  1969,  and  making 
several  recommendations  to 
traffic  authorities. 

The  Awards  Committee  de¬ 
cided  not  to  make  any  awards  in 
categories  four  and  five  (edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  and  photographs). 

El  Xacional,  of  Caracas,  was 
awarded  the  lAPA-Mergen- 
thaler  bronze  plaque  for  the 
investigative  work  done  by  its 
reporters  German  Carias  and 
Euro  Fuenmayor  in  which  they 
went  into  the  heart  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  urban  and  border  prob¬ 
lems,  including  crime,  contra¬ 
band,  and  government  bureauc¬ 
racy. 


Baiikriiptry  reforor 
lets  paper  suspend 

Bankruptcy  Referee  Howard 
V.  Calverley  authorizeil  Graphic 
Productions  Cx>rp.  to  suspend 
publication  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Ei'ening  Citizen-Nev's, 
as  of  August  29.  He  has  sched¬ 
uled  the  first  meeting  of  credi¬ 
tors  for  Septeml)er  16. 

George  T.  Goggin,  attorney 
for  the  publishing  company  re¬ 
ported  that  advertising  income 
to  the  newspaper  in  the  six 
days  to  August  22  w'as  about 
$51,000,  while  operating  ex¬ 
penses  exceeded  $76,000  for  the 
period. 

The  Chapter  11  petition  listed 
assets  of  $2,775,000  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $2,085,000,  but  these 
were  unverified  statements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  referee. 

The  paper  was  founded  66 
years  ago  to  serve  the  Holly¬ 
wood  community.  Also  suspended 
were  17  affiliated  weeklies.  The 
firm  employed  320  people. 


Parliiers  in  weekly 

Two  full  partners  have  been 
added  at  the  Advertiser,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  it  is  announced  by 
John  Street,  who  founded  the 
papier  May  22,  1968,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  board.  They 
are  Don  Crook,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  News,  and  Paul  Moehl- 
mann,  former  radio  advertising 
salesman  who  has  been  adman- 
ager  for  the  Advertiser  since 
January. 


Editorial  changes 
made  at  Le  Droit 

^Christian  Verdon,  managing 
editor  of  Le  Droit,  Ottawa,  has 
heen  given  another  assio'nment 
temporarily,  and  Robert  Rattey, 
assistant  news  editor,  has  been 
relieved  of  his  post,  it  was  dis- 
clo.sed  by  Jean-Robert  Belanger, 
treasurer  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily.  Belanger  said  Ver- 
don  had  been  assigned  to  di¬ 
rect  a  publicity  campaign 
planned  by  the  newspaper’s 
management.  He  said  Rattey 
would  be  given  other  works  in 
the  news  department. 

The  treasurer  said.  Verdon 
might  return  to  his  managing 
editor’s  po.st  in  three  or  four 
months  and  that  meanwhile 
news  editor  Jean-Louis  de  Lese- 
leuc  would  take  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Verdon  and 
Rattey. 

I'nioii  aclioii 

A  dispute  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Syndicat  des 
Journalistes  d’Ottawa,  the  union 
representing  Le  Di'oit  news¬ 
room  employees,  broke  out  last 
May.  The  union,  contending 
that  Le  Droit  was  interfer¬ 
ing  with  publication  of  news, 
sought  the  dismissal  of  the 
managing  editor  and  the  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor. 

The  newspaper  in  a  published 
statement  at  the  time  said  the 
dispute  was  an  internal  matter 
and  its  management  had  the 
right  to  edit  and  publish  news 
copy  as  it  saw  fit. 


POLICE  TOOK  II  INTO  CUSTODY  August  15  when  striking  Guild  members  clashed  with  printers 
trying  to  go  to  work  in  the  struck  plant  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  &  Times.  No  charges  were 
brought,  however.  The  strike  is  in  its  third  week.  (Photo  by  Everett  Tatreau,  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger). 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


Why  you  should  buy 
the  500th  Cutler-Hammer  stacker* 


No  gold  plating— just  high  speed, 
jam-free  performance. 

Why  should  you  buy  the  500fh  Cutler- 
Hammer  stacker?  Not  because  it’s  gold- 
plated.  We’re  not  going  to  bother. 

But  simply  because  our  new  Mark  III 
has  proved  to  be  the  fastest,  most  reli¬ 
able  stacker  you  can  put  in  your  mail- 
room.  It  can  deliver  a  stack  a  second 
with  jam-free  dependability. 

You  get  alternate  delivery  and  port¬ 
ability  for  complete  layout  flexibility .  Anc/ 
only  the  Mark  III  produces  either  single¬ 
batch  stacks  or  the  more  stable  compen¬ 


sated  multi-batch  stacks— as  you  select. 

Lower  cost,  too 

And  while  the  Mark  III  is  boosting 
your  production  capacity,  it  soothes  your 
pocketbook.  Lower  operating  cost. 
Longer  life.  Easier  maintenance  that  your 
own  staff  can  take  care  of. 

So  it  will  pay  you  to  act  fast  to  put 
reliable,  high  speed  Cutler-Hammer 
Mark  III  stackers  to  work  in  your  plant. 

But  if  Number  500  is  gone  before  you 
get  to  us,  don’t  worry.  The  next  100  are 
on  the  way. 


The  manufacturing  lot  including  Cutler- 
Hammer’s  500th  newspaper  stacker 
was  released  for  production  in  early 
1970.  Soon  it  will  be  on  its  way  to  one 
of  the  progressive  newspapers  who 
have  made  us  the  leader  in  this  field 
since  we  invented  counter-stackers 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

SPfC  it  IWUSIMS  mup  i  DIVJIR  omm.  0e%er.  Cab 


ated  on  a  landscaped  25-acre 
tract  just  off  the  Adirondack 
Northway,  which  will  help  cir¬ 
culation  speed  the  papers  to 
their  destination.  The  general 
contractor  was  Sano-Rubin  of 
Albany. 

Flexibility  is  keynoted  in  in¬ 
terior  planning,  which  allows 
for  expansion.  Removable  walls 
will  facilitate  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  in  space  usage.  The  press 
room,  mail  room,  tmck  docks 
and  newsprint  storage  area 
have  been  placed  to  allow  for 
extension  to  the  south  and  east. 

Offices  are  decorated  in  hues 
of  gold,  burnt  orange  and  apri¬ 
cot. 

A  300-car  parking  lot  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  visitors  includes  se¬ 
curity  protection.  In  addition  to 
an  employee  cafeteria,  there  is 
an  adjoining  open  terrace  for 
outdoor  dining. 

Miles  from  downtown 


Capital  Newspapers  of  Hears! 
group  move  into  new  building 


Colonie,  a  suburban  area  cen-  the  delicate  task  of  disassem-  Twenty-one  linecasting  ma- 
trally  located  between  Albany,  bling  and  reassembling  two  chines;  eight  makeup  stones 
Schenectady  and  Troy.  computers,  nerve  centers  of  with  cast  iron  tops  and  steel 

Capital  Newspapers,  a  divi-  production  and  business  o.^ce  frames  and  tons  of  other  equip- 
sion  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  operations.  ment  were  shifted  to  the  new 

publishes  the  Times-Union  and  plant  where  it  w^as  properly  lo- 

Knickerbocker  News  in  Albany,  **  padded  truck  cated,  assembled,  connected  and 

N.  Y.  and  the  Union-Star  in  Dennis  Mulligan,  Hearst  res-  readied  for  quick  use. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ident  controller,  said  it  took  the  F  > 

Despite  the  complex  moving  specialists  five  hours  to  discon-  murgency  pre^s 

process  to  the  new’  address,  nei-  nect  and  pack  up  the  fragile  The  1935-vintage,  eight-unit 
ther  of  the  newspapers  expert-  components  of  the  “brains” — a  old  press,  didn’t  make  the  trip, 
enced  any  interruption  in  publi-  500-pound  1130  typesetter  and  It  was  left  behind  as  a  standby 
cation.  the  360  office  data  computer,  in  the  event  of  emergency  duty. 

The  move  from  downtowm  weighing  several  thousand  At  the  new  plant  was  a  new 
Albany  to  the  135,000  square  pounds.  They  were  transported  10-unit,  four-color  Mark  II  Goss 
foot  complex,  posed  the  logis-  in  a  special  padded  truck.  Once  press,  capable  of  printing 
tical  problems  of  a  major  mill-  in  the  new  computer  room,  they  70,000  newspapers  an  hour,  and 
tary  campaign.  Each  phase  of  were  put  back  together  again,  a  a  new  high-speed  newsnaper 
the  operation  had  been  care-  task  which  took  20  hours.  distribution  system,  which  in- 

fully  mapped  and  precision  Since  type  had  to  be  set  dur-  eludes  tw’o  Sta-Hi  stackers, 

timed.  It  had  taken  six  months  ing  the  hours  the  computers  three  Nolan-Jampol  inline  feed- 
of  detailed  planning.  were  inoperable,  the  computer  ers,  three  Signode  wire  tyers 

.  at  Easton  was  put  into  use.  and  six  Nolan-Jampol  telescop- 

Conipiitcr  in  Easton  Programming  had  already  been  ic  truck  loaders. 

Phase  I,  the  moving  of  office  to  that  computer  in  prepa-  Both  the  Associated  Press 
equipment,  began  under  the  di-  ration  for  its  stint.  Codes  w’ere  and  United  Press  International 
rection  of  Bernard  A.  Zovis-  transmitted  by  data-speed  ma-  bureaus  also  moved  into  the 
toski.  assistant  business  manag-  chine  to  the  Easton  installation,  new  all-electric  and  completely 
er.  Desks,  file  cabinets  and  as-  electrical  impulses  danced  air-conditioned  plant,  designed 
sorted  office  furnishings  were  along  telephone  lines.  by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers 

whisked  into  vans.  The  library,  la  Easton,  the  computer  Inc.  of  New  York  City  and  the 
containing  vital  reference  ma-  quickly  justified  and  hyphenated  Loudonville,  firm  of  Donald  J. 
terial,  photographs,  clippings,  copy,  transmitting  it  back  to  Stephens  Associates.  It  is  situ- 


SPARKLING  MODERN  STRUCTURE— This 


-  -  is  a  front  view  of  the  new  home  of  Capital  Newspapers 

near  Albany,  N.Y.  A  portico  covers  the  visitors'  entrance  at  right.  Flags  of  six  nations  will  fly  at  the 
left.  The  exterior  features  a  concrete  sun  screen  which  shields  and  enhances  the  front  two-thirds 

of  the  building. 
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Student  opinion  poll 
goes  national  in  fall 


What  DO  college  students 
think? 

Two  Indiana  University  grad¬ 
uate  students  decided  to  find 
out.  In  doing  so,  Daniel  Beggs 
and  Henry  Copeland  launched  a 
new’  business  enterprise,  a  poll 
of  student  opinion  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

University  Index,  which  the 
two  men  started  on  a  small 
scale  a  year  ago,  this  fall  will 
become  a  nationally  syndicated 
weekly  column. 

Already  University  Index  has 
attracted  national  attention. 
Members  of  President  Nixon’s 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
have  requested — copies  of  the 
polls  taken  on  current  affairs 
during  the  19(59-70  school  year. 

Beggs  and  Copeland,  who  are 
candidates  for  the  M.B.A.  de¬ 
gree  in  the  I.  U.  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  initially  were  interested  in 
market  analysis  and  discovering 
student  ideas  about  products 
and  services.  This  led  almost 
immediately  to  interest  about 
student  attitudes  on  current 
affairs. 

They  anticipated  that  many 
people  might  be  interested  in 
the  data  they  planned  to  gather 
about  student  opinion.  They 
presented  their  idea  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hoosier  newspapers. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  of 
the  newspapers,  the  men  start¬ 
ed  polling  270  students  on  the  I. 
U.  Bloomington  campus  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Within  a 
few  months,  they  had  enlarged 
and  expanded  their  polling  sam¬ 
ple  to  include  students  on  18 
other  campuses  in  five  Midwest 
states. 

In  30  Midwest  papers 

In  January,  the  two  men 
founded  Unidex  Corporation  to 
handle  their  business  of  opinion 
surveying.  Three  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  professors  joined  them 
to  act  as  consultants. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
the  college  opinion  poll  was  ap¬ 
pearing  in  more  than  30  Mid¬ 
west  newspapers.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  the  Detroit 
Netvs,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

This  month,  Beggs  and  Co¬ 
peland  agreed  to  enlarge  their 
operations  still  further  to  in¬ 
clude  a  student  sample  of  1,200 
drawn  from  48  campuses  across 
the  United  States.  The  column 
will  be  distributed  outside  the 
Midwest  by  the  National  News- 
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paper  Syndicate  of  Chicago. 

Papers  which  have  already 
agreed  to  buy  the  service  in¬ 
clude  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
WashiHgton  Star. 

Results  of  the  polls  taken  last 
year  in  the  Midwest  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  students  do 
not  fit  current  stereotypes  about 
the  college  generation.  For  the 
most  part,  students  respect  the 
law,  avoid  campus  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  differ  only  slightly 
from  their  parents  in  their 
over-all  values  and  ideas. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the 
sample  answered  “no”  to  the 
question :  “Do  you  or  do  you  not 
feel  that  a  person’s  disagree¬ 
ment  with  a  particular  law  jus¬ 
tifies  his  disobedience  to  it?” 

Vi’liiit  they’re  saying 

In  the  spring,  a  majority  (51 
percent)  said  they  had  never 
participated  in  a  campus 
demonstration,  but  this  was 
down  dramatically  from  75  per¬ 
cent  in  January. 

A  large  majority  of  students 
believe  that  a  small  minority  of 
students  “are  actively  involved 
in  campus  di.sorders.” 

More  than  half  of  those 
polled  said  that  they  “differ 
slightly”  from  their  parents  in 
values  and  ideas.  However, 
about  43  percent  said  they 
“differ  significantly”  or  “differ 
considerably.” 

More  than  62  percent  said 
that  it  is  “always  wrong”  for  a 
“married  person  to  engage  in 
sex  with  someone  other  than  his 
or  her  spouse.” 

In  the  area  of  drugs,  almost 
46  percent  approved  the  legali¬ 
zation  of  marijuana,  but  89  per¬ 
cent  disapproved  of  legalizing 
heroin  or  opium. 

The  pollsters  have  used  scien¬ 
tific  methods  to  assure  that  the 
data  they  collect  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  cross-section  of  stu¬ 
dent  opinion.  The  random  sam- 

Ageiicy  president 
writes  fun  column 

Jane  Trahey,  president  of 
Trahey/Wolf  Advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  will  byline  a  three-a-week 
column  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate.  First  release  of  “Me, 
Jane”  is  scheduled  September 
13. 

Miss  Trahey  is  the  author  of 
“Life  with  Mother  Superior.” 
Her  newspaper  column  will  be  a 
humorous  commentary  on  life 
as  she  finds  it. 
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pie  includes  students  from ' 
small  colleges  and  large  univer¬ 
sities,  from  public  and  private 
institutions.  Such  factors  as  ge¬ 
ographical  di.stribution  also  are 
considered.  Students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  and  I. 
U.  will  be  in  the  sample  from 
Indiana. 

Interviewing  is  done  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Until  now  all  calling  w’as^ 
done  by  the  staff  at  the  Unidex 
Corporation  office  in  Blooming¬ 
ton.  In  the  fall,  25  interviewers 
will  be  hired  at  points  across 
the  country  to  conduct  the  polls. 
Interviewing  students  for  each . 
poll  will  take  about  a  week.  ^ 
Then,  the  data  will  be  checked, 
validated,  and  fed  to  computers 
for  processing. 

Beggs  and  Copeland  plan  to 
expand  their  sample  in  some 
polls  to  include  opinion  from 
faculty  and  college  administra-  - 
tors  as  well  as  students. 

• 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Hart 
column  for  King 

Jeffrey  Hart,  the  political  an¬ 
alyst,  has  contracted  with  King 
Features  Syndicate  to  write  a 
thrice-weekly  column  beginning 
October  6.  A  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Dartmouth  College,  Dr. 
Hart  is  experienced  in  practical , 
politics  as  well:  he  has  served 
as  a  speech-writer  for  the  con¬ 
sultant  to  President  Nixon  and 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
others. 

A  firm  believer  in  open  com¬ 
munication  between  the  academ-  i 
ic  and  political  worlds.  Dr.  Hart 
is  the  author  of  three  books  and 
is  now  working  on  three  more 
that  reflect  his  range  of  inter¬ 
ests:  a  study  of  18th  Century 
poetry,  a  collection  of  essays  on 
modern  literary  figures,  and  an 
analysis  of  President  Nixon’s  | 
career.  He  is  in  San  Clemente 
for  interviews  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  inner  circle. 

Hart  is  also  senior  editor  of 
National  Review.  He  will  com¬ 
ment  on  political  issues,  giving 
special  attention  to  educational 
topics  including  the  campus 
revolt,  new  curricula,  education¬ 
al  reform. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Hart  is 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  of  its  graduate  school, 
where  he  took  his  Ph.D.  He  now 
lives  in  Vermont  with  his  wife 
and  four  children. 

• 

Weekend  edition 

The  Framingham  (Mass.) 
News  will  scrap  its  Saturday 
morning  edition  in  favor  of  a 
Sunday  weekend  edition,  run¬ 
ning  at  least  80  pages,  starting 
September  12.  The  News  pub¬ 
lishes  a  daily  afternoon  edition 
plus  the  Saturday  paper. 
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Ken  Murray  s  darkroom  artistry 


By  Dou^  Johnston 

One  of  the  tools  a  reporter 
uses  is  a  dictionary  and  he  is 
allowed  full  use  of  it.  There  are 
no  limitations  placed  on  the  use 
of  a  dictionary.  So  why  don’t 
photographers  make  full  use  of 
one  of  their  tools — their  dark¬ 
rooms? 

“About  the  only  time  most 
newspaper  photographers  use 
the  full  potential  of  their  dark¬ 
rooms  is  when  they  need  a 
crutch  to  salvage  a  bad  nega¬ 
tive.  But  what  they  should  be 
doing  is  using  the  darkrooms  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  a  good 
negative,”  says  Kenneth  Mur¬ 
ray. 

Murray  is  a  photographer  for 
the  Kingsport,  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News,  a  consistent  award-win¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

By  turning  to  solarization, 
posterization,  line  cuts  and 
high  contrast  printing,  the 
new.spaper  photographer  can 
bring  a  new  dimension  to  the 
printed  page,  according  to  Mur¬ 
ray. 

“Photojournalists  are  in  the 
business  of  communication  and 
must  compete  with  w'ords  for 
space,”  he  says.  “To  do  this  in 
newspapers,  the  photograph 
must  have  an  impact  not  pos¬ 


sible  with  words.  Usually  the 
standard  halftone  reproduction 
will  give  it  this  dimension  but 
the  photogi’apher  should  be 
ready  to  use  other  processes 
when  necessarj’.” 

Often  any  departure  from  the 
halftone  is  thought  of  as  a  gim¬ 
mick  or  comic  distortion;  many 
times  more  impact  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  print  by  using 
these  so-called  gimmicks. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is 
advertising  photography  where 
the  photographers  make  full 
use  of  all  the  tools — including 
their  darkroom  tools. 

“Part  of  the  creative  process 
is  being  able  to  anticipate  the 
finished  image,”  says  Murray. 
“Most  graphic  techniques  are  no 
more  difficult  than  producing  a 
good,  continuous  tone  print.” 

Many  photographers  need  to 
change  their  way  of  thinking 
and  start  looking  for  the  posi¬ 
tive  statement  instead  of  the 
positive  image.  “How  many 
times  have  photographers 
looked  at  a  beautiful  negative 
and  then  found  that  the  print 
was  a  disappointment?  When 
that  happens,  why  not  make  a 
paper  negative  and  see  what  the 
result  looks  like.  After  all,  it 


doesn’t  matter  if  the  image  is 
positive  or  negative  but  that  it 
makes  a  positive  statement,” 
says  Murray. 

Of  course,  many  photogra¬ 
phers  willing  to  submit  a  print 
which  is  not  a  standai’d  half¬ 
tone  are  hampered  by  the  refu¬ 
sal  of  their  picture  editor  to  use 
something  that  would  be  classed 
as  different. 

“Our  executive  editor, 
William  Roesgen,  is  willing  to 
experiment  and  try  ideas  which 
would  be  frowned  upon  at  other 
papers.  This  willingness  makes 
a  photographer’s  job  a  lot  easi¬ 
er,”  said  Murray. 

Some  of  the  graphic  steps  a 
photogi’apher  can  perform  in 
the  darkroom  include : 

— Solarization:  a  step  which 
confused  photographs  may  be 
transformed  into  pleasing 
linear  compositions. 

— Sandwiching:  using  two  or 
more  negatives  together  to  give 
a  subject  texture;  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  effective  with  high  con¬ 
trast  negatives  where  one  nega¬ 
tive  will  have  the  black  image 
and  the  other  a  gray  image 
used  for  texture;  if  white  dots 
are  completely  absent,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  known  as  posterization. 

— High  contrast  wrork:  often 
all  that  is  needed  to  improve  a 
picture  is  simplification  of  the 


Kenneth  Murray 


image  and  this  can  be  done  with 
a  line  cut  or  an  ultra  high  con¬ 
trast  print  using  a  negative 
shot  on  Kodalith,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  high  contrast  film. 

Since  these  techniques  can  be 
handled  in  a  photo  engraving 
plant  as  well  as  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  darkroom,  an  interesting 
question  is:  If  the  photo  editor 
decides  to  use  a  graphic  illus- 
ti’ation  instead  of  a  halftone, 
who  gets  the  credit  line? 

However,  this  can  be  solved  if 
the  photographer  starts  think¬ 
ing  of  using  those  darkroom 
techniques  which  involve  the 
graphic  processes. 

“A  little  darkroom  magic 
and/or  experimentation  can  add 
interest  to  dull  printing  chores, 
in  addition  to  being  a  useful 
tool  in  making  stronger  pic¬ 
tures,”  says  Murray. 


Solarization  gives  a  linear  effect  to  the  portrait  of  a  girl. 


High  contrast  film  was  used  to  isolate  the  lumberman  atop  the  logs. 
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Posterization  changes  an  ordinary  portrait  of  an  Appalachian 
woman  into  an  eye-catching  work  of  art. 
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Ken  Murray  8 
photography 


Ken  has  been  a  photographer 
with  the  Kingsport  Times-News 
for  two  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
spent  four  years  with  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  a 
year  with  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Chattanooga 
and  is  working  for  a  degree  in 
art  from  East  Tennessee  State 
University. 


It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  image  is  negative  or  positive  as 
long  as  the  photograph  makes  a  positive  statement. 


High  contrast  film  was  used  to  isolate  the  old  couple  from  the 
background. 


Press  group 
from  Asia  at 
API  seminar 

Fifteen  press  executives  from 
eight  countries  of  the  Far  East 
will  attend  a  six-week  seminar 
for  Foreign  Editors  of  Asian 
Newspapers  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  8  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

A  study  of  the  selection,  edit¬ 
ing  and  display  of  foreign  news 
will  be  one  of  the  main  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Seminar  along  with 
an  anticipated  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  a  free,  re¬ 
sponsible  and  independent  press 
and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  countries  and  people  of 
Asia. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

B.  R.  P.  Bhaskar,  news  editor, 
United  News  of  India,  New 
Delhi. 

David  Chi,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Chinn  Times,  Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

Choi  Chong-soo.  deputy  edi¬ 
tor,  Aorco  Times,  Seoul. 

Amando  E.  Doronila,  diplo¬ 
matic  reporter-columnist,  Dailn 
Mirror,  The  Philippines. 

Kamol  Khemthong,  foreign 
Jiews  editor,  Kiattisak  Bangkok 
\ews,  Thailand. 

Yoshito  Mano,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  and  a.ssistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Tokyo  Shimbun 
and  the  Chunichi  Shimbun, 
Japan. 

Mashud  Sosrojudho,  deputy 
chief  editor,  Antara  News 
Agency,  Indonesia. 

Mahmud  Osman,  editor, 
Vtnsan  Mehiyu,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

B.  K.  Pandey,  special  corre¬ 
spondent,  Hindustan,  New  Del¬ 
hi,  India. 

Jose  L.  Pavia,  news  editor, 
Philippines  Herald,  Manila. 

Shreyans  Shantilal  Shah, 
managing  editor,  Gujarat  Sa- 
macliar,  Ahmedabad,  India. 

Yotaro  Takeda,  editorial 
writer,  Kobe  Shimbun,  Japan. 

P.  Venkatram,  news  editor, 
Titnes  of  India,  Bombay. 

Peng  Yao,  vicepresident.  Shin 
Sheng  Daily  News,  Taipei. 

Yu  Tae-wan,  assistant  for¬ 
eign  editor,  Hankook  Ilbo, 
Seoul,  Korea. 

The  group  will  hold  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  API  conference 
room  at  Columbia  from  Septem¬ 
ber  9  to  25.  United  States  news¬ 
paper  executives,  university 
faculty  and  experts  from 
related  fields  will  appear  as  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders. 

The  Asian  executives  will  go 
to  Washington  for  a  week  be¬ 
ginning  September  27  for  a  pro¬ 


gram  that  will  include  meetings 
with  government  officials,  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

Traveling  in  small  groups  the 
members  will  leave  the  capital 
October  2  to  visit  newspapers  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States 
under  arrangements  made  by 
the  API.  They  will  spend  three 
or  four  days  studying  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  each  of  several  news¬ 
papers  with  varying  circula¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  the  15  will  gather  in 
Los  Angeles  to  discuss  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  impressions  while 
on  tour.  They  will  depart  for 
their  homes  October  21. 

In  New  York,  the  members 
will  be  guests  of  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York  Times,  United 
Nations  and  the  Asia  Society. 

The  seminar  will  be  held  un¬ 
der  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  planned  and  will 
be  conducted  by  Russ  Schoch, 
associate  director  of  API,  who 
made  a  trip  to  Asia  eaidier  in 
the  year  to  meet  and  select  the 
members. 


Stories  reveal 
mobsters  living 
in  suburban  area 

The  Record  of  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  took  five  days  (August 
10-14)  to  tell  its  Bergen  Ck>unty 
suburban  readers  about  some  of 
their  more  notorious  neighbors. 

The  series,  “In  Our  Midst,” 
began  on  page  one  each  day, 
and  gave  the  life  styles  of 
identifiable  Cosa  Nostra  mem¬ 
bers  who  live  in  the  area,  and 
do  business  elsewhere,  primari¬ 
ly  in  New  York  City.  All  of  the 
more  than  two  dozen  men  listed 
in  the  articles  are  known  to 
law-enforcement  agencies. 

Edward  Norton,  who  has  been 
covering  organized  crime  prose¬ 
cution  in  New  Jersey  since  Jan¬ 
uary  for  the  Record,  dug  out 
material  from  government  pub¬ 
lications,  and  law-enforcement 
sources,  for  the  series. 

In  an  editorial  the  day  the 
series  began,  the  Record  told  its 
readers  the  series  was  not  an 
expose,  nor  an  indignant  in¬ 
quiry,  but  rather  a  close  look  at 
the  functionaries  of  a  grim  and 
merciless  monopoly:  the  mob. 

U.  S.  Attorney  Frederick  B 
Lacey,  who  has  been  leading  the 
antimob  attack  in  New  Jersey, 
and  Bergen  County  Prosecutor 
Robert  Dilts  said  they  welcomed 
the  articles  because  the  public 
cannot  be  expected  to  back 
prosecution  efforts  unless  it 
knows  about  the  inroads  the 
mob  has  made  in  society. 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Writing  and  Newswriting 

After  my  usual  resort  to  prayer  and  meditation,  1 
still  cannot  understand  why  newswriting  should  differ 
in  any  respect  from  what  is  generally  regai-ded  as  good 
writing,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  newswriters  should 
leave  out  words  that  are  essential  to  smooth  comprehen¬ 
sion,  why  they  should  torture  sentences  into  unnatural 
shapes  seen  only  in  newspapers  and  their  imitators,  nor 
why  they  should  telescope  and  compress  their  prose  in 
a  way  that  makes  it  rocky  and  disagreeable,  if  not  hard 
to  read. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  think  newspaper 
writing  is  all  bad,  by  any  means.  In  general,  it  has  some 
qualities,  such  as  directness  and  simplicity,  that  could 
well  be  emulated  by  bureaucrats,  lawyers,  scientists,  and 
professojs,  to  name  a  few  of  the  other  offenders  against 
felicitous  expression.  You  may  think  that  by  including  pro¬ 
fessors  in  this  list  I  am  being  a  traitor  to  my  class,  since 
professing  has  been  my  main  occupation  for  the  last  six 
years.  Rut  I  still  consider  myself  primarily  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  happens  to  be  teaching. 


I  guess  I  can  say,  with  the  late  A.  J.  Liebling,  that  the 
reason  I  criticize  newspapers  is  that  I  love  them.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  news  written  as  well  as  possible.  I  think 
that  the  more  professionally  and  skillfully  we  do  our 
work,  the  higher  will  be  our  status  as  journalists.  Al¬ 
though  that  status  has  improved  in  recent  years,  I  doubt 
anyone  will  argue  that  it  could  not  be  improved  a  great 
deal  more. 

The  reason  it  is  not  what  it  might  be  is  that  there  are 
no  uniform  standards  for  the  practice  of  journalism,  and 
in  many  places  no  standards  at  all.  We  are  about  where 
surgeons  were  when  they  were  equated  with  barbers.  It 
is  questionable  that  the  standing  of  newspapermen  has 
risen  perceptibly  since  the  1920s,  when  Walter  Lippmann 
placed  them  on  a  level  in  public  esteem  with  riding 
masters. 


Some  time  ago  I  wi’ote  a  column  in  which  I  I’ounded 
up  and  criticized  once  again  some  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  vices  of  newswTiting — old  stuff,  things  that  have 
been  under  fire  from  all  directions  for  years — things 
like  saying  “John  Jones  Tuesday  shot  his  mother-in-law,” 
which  makes  it  sound  as  if  Tuesday  might  be  the  offender’s 
last  name. 

This  column  brought  forth  a  letter  to  the  editor  vig¬ 
orously  defending  such  practices.  It  took  me  awhile  to 
get  over  my  astonishment  that  anyone  would  defend  them, 
and  after  I  recovered  my  composure  I  wrote  a  column  in 
reply.  The  repoiler  who  had  differed  with  me  called  me 
up  all  the  way  across  the  country  to  tell  me  that  his 
letter  had  brought  him  two  job  offers.  One  was  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  a  metropolitan  daily.  The  other  was  an 
invitation  to  join  a  wire  service  bureau.  Since  there  was 
nothing  else  about  the  letter  to  attract  such  attention, 
it  could  only  have  been  his  defense  of  the  indefensible  that 
did  it.  What  this  says  about  the  thinking  that  prevails  in 
some  quarters  about  newswriting  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself. 


My  only  consolation  was  that  I  received  an  uncom¬ 
monly  large  number  of  letters  concurring  with  my  view 
that  newswriters  would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  good  prose,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  strike  out  for  themselves  and  fashion  a  new  idiom. 
Mostly,  they  lack  the  taste,  discrimination,  and  experience 
to  do  this.  The  judicious  among  them  know  that  the 
pressure  under  which  newswriting  is  done  leaves  no 
time  for  reflection  on  such  matters. 

. . . . . . . . . . . . .  No.  ‘to? . . . 
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Educators  view  with  alarm: 
info  agencies,  media  groups 

liy  Spyridon  Graiiitsas 


In  the  past  two  years  the 
governments  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France  and 
Sweden  have  undertaken  to  de¬ 
velop  centralized  agencies  for 
their  public  information  pro¬ 
grams. 

Canada  has  established  such 
an  agency.  Information  Canada, 
or  “C.I.A.” — Central  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it. 

Why  these  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments  are  moving  in  this  di¬ 
rection  was  discussed  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism 
Au^st  16-20  at  the  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Moderator  for  the  discussion, 
entitled  “International  Public 
Relations  Trends,’  was  Ray  E. 
Hiebert  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Scott  M.  Cutlip  of 
Wisconsin  University  read  his 
paper,”  Centralized  Public 
Relations  Programs  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Sweden,” 
and  T.  Joseph  Scanlon  of  Car- 
leton  University,  Ottawa,  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  Canadian 
situation  where  a  Central  In¬ 
formation  Agency  was  “very 
rapidly”  founded  by  Premier 
Trudeau. 

A  widening  gap 

Cutlip  stated  that  “as  the 
size,  reach  and  impact  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  governments  expand,  the 
task  of  maintaining  adequate 
communication  between  the  gov¬ 
ernors  and  the  governed  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult.”  As 
a  consequence,  the  citizens  and 
their  government  are  driven 
further  apart. 

The  government  must  explain 
and  clarify  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies  affecting  the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
governed  need  to  know  the  rea¬ 
sons  and  the  rationale  of  the 
actions  of  their  government. 
This  requires  a  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  and  in  this  kind  of 
communication,  public  relations, 
“must  and  does  play  a  substan¬ 
tial  role,”  said  Cutlip. 

He  related  that  President 
Herbert  Hoover  institutional¬ 
ized  the  position  of  White 
House  Press  Secretary  in 
March  1929,  when  he  appointed 
George  Akerson  to  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Forty  years  later  in  1969, 
President  Nixon  “made  the  first 
significant  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  ...  he  divided  the  responsi- 
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bilitles  of  White  House  Press 
Secretary  with  a  newly  created 
position.  Director  of  Executive 
Communication.”  Thus,  said 
Cutlip,  the  Press  Secretary 
serves  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
President  whereas  the  Director 
of  Executive  Communication 
coordinates  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  White 
House  and  from  the  executive 
departments  of  the  national 
government.” 

A  similar  development  took 
place  in  Britain  where  former 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
in  July  1969  decided  to  re¬ 
institute  the  coordinating  func¬ 
tion  of  the  government  in  in¬ 
formation  matters.  Wilson, 
while  serving  as  Opposition 
Leader  in  the  early  1960s,  criti¬ 
cized  the  Government’s  effort  to 
coordinate  its  public  informa¬ 
tion,  and  abolished  the  post  of 
Press  Secretary  when  he  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister  in  1964. 
Trevor  Lloyd-Hughes  ■"  as  ap¬ 
pointed  Information  Advisor  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  on 
July  1,  1969. 

At  the  same  time,  June  1969, 
the  Canadian  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  officials 
to  report  to  the  cabinet  “on  how 
a  government  information  orga¬ 
nization  should  be  established 
.  .  .  and  a  small  planning  office 
began  work  on  the  detailed 
disign  of  Information  Canada,” 
writes  Scanlon  in  his  paper,” 
Canada  Gets  a  C.I.A. — Central 
Information  Agency.” 

Agency  in  Canada 

On  February  10,  1970  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  his  government 
had  decided  to  create  a  new 
central  information  agency.  In¬ 
formation  Canada. 

The  agency,  whose  establi.sh- 
ment  had  been  recommended  by 
several  study  committees  over 
the  last  10  years,  would  have 
three  main  purposes: 

1.  to  “promote  co-ordination 
among  federal  information 
offices  now  operating  in  virtual 
isolation”;  2.  to  provide  the 
“machinery  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  on  broad  governmental  con¬ 
cerns  affecting  more  than  one 
department.”  and  3.  “to  provide 
better  systems  for  Canadians  to 
make  known  their  viewpoints  to 
their  government.” 

Trudeau’s  announcement  trig¬ 
gered  wide  hostility,  especially 
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from  the  press.  The  main  criti¬ 
cisms  were  that  the  agency  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  central  control 
powers  and  therefore  was  “dan¬ 
gerous.”  It  was  also  criticized 
as  “partisan”  and  “inflation¬ 
ary”  at  a  time  economies  were 
needed. 

Despite  these  criticisms,  “the 
government  moved  very  rapid¬ 
ly”  toward  the  realization  of  the 
Task  Force  Report  and  $1  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  1970-71  budget  was 
allocated  to  Information  Cana¬ 
da.  Scanlon  says  that  this  is  “in 
addition  to  .  .  .  the  $6%  million 
budget”  transferred  to  the  new 
agency  from  other  operations. 

Trudeau  also  announced  that 
l.oO  new  positions  would  be 
created,  and  as  of  last  June  400 
applicants  wrote  letters — 35 
percent  of  them  from  the 
United  States. 

Scanlon  asserts  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  “behind  the  government’s 
decision  are  in  many  ways 
sound,”  but  he  argues  that  “the 
creation  of  a  central  informa¬ 
tion  agency  in  a  democratic 
state  raises  many  questions 
about  government  use  of  propo- 
ganda.” 

Ownership  problem 

Another  subject  discussed 
during  the  educators’  meetings 
was  “Access  to  Mass  Media”, 
(E  &  P,  Au^st  22,  page  11). 
Yet,  accessibility  to  the  media 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  problem  of  ownership. 

A  special  session  of  AEJ’s 
history  division,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Paul  V.  Peter¬ 
son  of  Ohio  State  University, 
heard  the  paper  “Concentration 
of  Ownership  in  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Industry”  by  Pam  Ever- 
sole  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  A  number  of  papers 
dealing  with  aspects  of  the 
same  problem  were  released. 

“Giant  conglomerate  corpora¬ 
tions  characterize  the  American 
economy  today,  and  are  herald¬ 
ed  as  the  companies  best  able  to 
meet  the  technological  and  com¬ 
munications  advances  of  the 
70’s  and  onward,”  said  Ever- 
sole.  But,  as  these  conglomer¬ 
ates  have  merged  with  commu¬ 
nications  companies,  they  have 
become  increasingly  complex 
and  “the  FCC,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  and  other  government 
agencies  have  helplessly  voiced 
alarm  at  the  potential  dan¬ 
gers,”  added  the  writer  of  the 
paper. 

Government  agencies  hold  in¬ 


vestigations,  challenge  some 
mergers  in  the  courts  and  are 
trying  to  institute  “effective 
legislation  that  never  seems  to 
materialize.”  Eversole,  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  situation,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  “perhaps  the 
media,  once  the  crusader  in 
keeping  other  powerful  interest 
groups  .  .  .  responsible  to  the 
public,  are  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  any.” 

Gerald  L.  Grotta  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  dealt  with 
some  economic  implications  of 
the  concentration  of  ownership 
in  the  daily  newspapers.  In  his 
paper  “Journalistic  Myths  and 
Economic  Realities,”  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  “the  public  receives 
no  benefits  from  assumed 
economies  of  scale  in  consoli¬ 
dated  ownership.” 

According  to  the  author,  his 
study  raises  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  economic  justification 
for  consolidation  of  ownership 
in  the  daily  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  And  he  says:  “If  there  are 
indeed  significant  cost  savings 
,  .  .  the  public  apparently  not 
only  receives  no  share  of  the 
benefits,  but  actually  pays  high¬ 
er  prices.” 

FCC  policies 

The  problems  arising  out  of 
the  ownership  of  broadcasting 
stations  by  newspaper  interests, 
was  the  subject  of  the  study 
“Anti-Trust  Policy  and  the 
FCC:  the  Evolution  of  Newspa¬ 
per-Broadcast  Ownership  Regu¬ 
lation”  by  Charles  Fowler  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Fowler  asserts  that  since  its 
creation  in  1934,  the  FCC  “peri¬ 
odically  investigated  but  did  not 
establish  an  antitrust  policy  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibiting  ownership 
of  broadcasting  stations  by 
newspaper  interests.  ”  But  in 
late  March,  1970,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  adopted  “a  proposed  land¬ 
mark  rule”  which  would  break 
up  existing  conditions  and  ban 
future  cross-media  single  o\\'n- 
ership  in  the  same  urban  area. 

Despite  this,  the  author  con¬ 
tends,  the  FCC  could  become  “a 
primary  agency  of  mass  media 
control  in  an  era  of  the  ‘wired 
city’  .  .  .  which  might  bring 
government  regulatory  (activit¬ 
ies)  into  direct  conflict  with 
First  Amendment  rights.” 


Change  to  downstyle 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
has  adopted  the  downstyle  for 
headlines.  Assistant  Managing 
Editor  James  B.  King  gave 
these  reasons:  Caps-and-lower 
headlines  make  the  reader  con¬ 
tend  with  a  capital  letter  too 
often;  this  .slows  reading.  No 
one  learned  to  read  in  the  up- 
style.  Headline  writing  is  easi¬ 
er.  There’s  more  white  space  in 
makeup. 
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IRS  limits  its  ruling 
on  book  reviewer  tax 


In  1968  an  unnamed  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  an  unnamed  newspa¬ 
per  received  2,500  books  from 
publishers.  He  donated  them 
during  the  same  year  to  a  char¬ 
itable  organization.  When  he 
came  to  make  out  his  income 
tax  return  he  claimed  a  chari¬ 
table  deduction  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  books.  He 
did  not,  however,  include  the 
value  of  the  books  as  an  item  of 
taxable  income. 

As  it  usually  does,  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  discovered 
the  omission  and  issued  a  rul¬ 
ing  which  held  that  a  taxpayer 
employed  by  a  newspaper  who 
receives  free  copies  of  books 
from  publishers  and  retains 
them  is  receipt  of  taxable  in¬ 
come.  The  ruling  was  published 
June  29,  1970  in  the  IRS  weekly 
Internal  Revenue  Bulletin. 

A  month  later  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  broke  a  story 
about  it  and  then  newspaper  ed¬ 
itors  around  the  country  took 
off  on  the  Revenue  Service.  A 
Los  Angeles  editor  wrote  that 
the  IRS  had  “opened  a  can  of 
w’orms”.  The  Newark  Star 
Ledger  wrote  that  the  IRS  had 
“come  up  with  an  incredible  ru¬ 
ling  which  can  create  only 
havoc  in  the  literary  field.”  The 
Lynchburg,  (Va.)  News  said 
that  the  IRS  had  “found  a  w'ay 
to  pick  up  some  pennies  to  add 
to  the  millions  the  government 
wastes.” 

“Consternation”  was  one  of 
the  mildest  words  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  impact  of  the  ruling 
upon  the  book  reviewers  and  the 
b^k  publishing  industry.  (E&P 
editorial,  August  8). 

Actually  the  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  Service  became  aware  of 
the  problem  as  the  result  of  a 
letter  from  a  book  review'er  for 
a  new'spaper  who  asked  whether 
the  value  of  books  accepted  by  a 
reviewer  was  includible  in  his 
gross  income.  He  was  advised 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provided  that  “gross  income  in¬ 
cludes  income  realized  in  any 
form,  w^hether  in  money,  prop¬ 
erty  or  services,”  and  was  not 
“limited  to  cash  received  but 
may  also  include  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  property  received.” 

Several  reviewers  have  de¬ 
clared  that  the  fellow  who 
wrote  the  letter,  and  “opened 
the  can  of  worms”,  “ought  to 
be  shot.” 

^lial  it  could  mean 

An  illustration  of  w'hat  it 
might  mean  in  tax  terms  is 
afforded  by  a  case  wherein  a 
book  review'er  might  receive 


some  5,000  books  for  review  in  a 
given  year.  He  might  review 
only  25  or  30  of  them,  but  under 
the  IRS  ruling  he  would 
have  to  include  the  value  of  all 
5,000  in  his  income  tax  unle'^s 
he  returned  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  One  irate  reviewer  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  his  case  the  ru¬ 
ling  would  add  some  $30,000  to 
his  gross  income. 

Some  reviewers  sell  the  re¬ 
view  copies  to  dealers  at  prices 
far  below  the  retail  value,  in 
which  case  what  the  book  dealer 
paid,  probably  not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  retail  price,  could 
be  declarable  as  gross  income. 
But  the  only  way  a  reviewer  or 
a  book  editor  could  escape  pay¬ 
ing  some  tax,  in  accordance 
with  the  IRS’s  June  29  ruling, 
w'ould  be  to  send  the  books  back 
to  the  publisher.  That  is  not  the 
general  practice. 

Some  of  the  panic  that  arose 
in  tJie  industry  evolved  from 
speculation  that  the  ruling 
might  be  applied  to  discs  and 
recordings.  The  disc  jockeys  at 
radio  stations  receive  thousands 
of  records  sent  free  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  played  on  the 
air.  Some  of  the  discs  are  sold 
to  record  shops.  The  IRS  has 
not  specifically  ruled  that  re¬ 
venue  derived  from  such  sales 
is  includible  as  gross  income  but 
that  might  logically  be  the  next 
step. 

It  would  be  unfair  and  inac¬ 
curate  to  .say  that  the  dither 
resulting  from  the  June  29  ru¬ 
ling  caused  the  legal  eagles  of 
the  IRS  to  back  down.  They 
read  the  newspapers,  however, 
and  have  a  sizeable  file  of  edito¬ 
rial  comment. 

Facts  explained 

So  they  have  prepared  a 
“clarifying”  ruling  to  explain 
the  facts  upon  which  the  June 
29  ruling  was  based,  which  lim¬ 
its  its  application.  This  clarifier 
is  to  be  published  in  the  weekly 
Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  to  be 
dated  September  21, 1970. 

“The  application  of  the  new' 
ruling  will  be  limited  to  the 
facts  of  this  case  upon  which 
Revenue  Ruling  70-330  (the 
original)  was  based,”  said  a 
news  release  issued  by  the  IRS. 
The  “this  case”  refers  to  the 
one  where  the  book  review'er  do¬ 
nated  the  2,500  books  to  a  chari¬ 
table  organization  and  claimed 
a  charitable  deduction  equal  to 
equal  to  their  fair  market  value. 

The  new  ruling,  the  IRS  said, 
will  hold  that  under  the  facts  in 
“this  case”  the  value  of  the 
books  w'ill  be  required  to  be  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  income  of  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

The  IRS  said  that  in  the  near 
future  it  expected  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.  and  other  interested  parties 
to  discuss  the  subject.  “Consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  guidelines  govern¬ 
ing  the  tax  aspects  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  use  and  disposition  of 
books  bv  book  reviewers.” 


It  added  that  “IRS  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  unintended  tax  ben¬ 
efits  or  tax  avoidance  arising 
fi'oni  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
such  books.” 

Sanford  Cobb,  president  of 
the  book  publishers’  group,  said 
“the  new  ruling  applies  only  in 
cases  w'here  the  reviewer  has 
donated  unsolicited  review'  co¬ 
pies  to  a  charitable  organization 
and  claimed  a  charitable  deduc¬ 
tion.” 


Goldwater’s 
protest  bars 
job  for  Olsen 

On  August  18,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Arthur  J.  Olsen  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations.  On  August  29,  be¬ 
cause  Olsen  was  “personally  ob¬ 
noxious”  to  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  of  Arizona,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  w’as  canceled.  It 
would  have  been  effective  Au¬ 
gust  30. 

Olsen,  a  former  correspon¬ 
dent  for  United  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times,  was  “obnox¬ 
ious”  to  Senator  Goldwater  be¬ 
cause  of  dispatches  he  w'rote  for 
the  Times  from  Germany,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1964  campaign  when  the 
Arizona  Senator  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  Pres¬ 
ident.  In  a  dispatch  from  Bonn 
on  July  14,  1964,  the  day  before 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  nominated  Goldw'ater, 
Olsen  wrote  that  the  Arizonian 
had  been  in  “frequent  and 
friendly”  correspondence  with 
Hans  Christoph  Seebohm,  then 
West  German  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  a  right-wing 
figure  who  had  been  denounced 
by  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard. 

At  the  time  the  newspaper 
stories  appeared.  Senator  Gold¬ 
w'ater  denounced  them  as  the 
“damnedest  lies.”  The  Times 
published  a  denial  from  See¬ 
bohm. 

When  Olsen’s  appointment 
was  announced.  Senator  Gold- 
water  W'rote  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  saying 
that  “trouble”  could  be  expected 
unless  the  appointment  w'as 
w'ithdraw'n.  He  did  not  explain 
W'hat  the  “trouble”  w'ould  be. 

The  phrase  “personally  ob¬ 
noxious”  is  generally  used  to 
object  to  appointments  w’hich 
are  subject  to  Senate  confirma¬ 
tion.  Olsen’s  appointment  did 
not  require  such  confirmation. 

In  w'ithdrawing  Olsen’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  attribute  the  ac¬ 
tion  directly  to  Senator  Gold- 
w'ater’s  objection  but  said  that 


“after  serious  review”  of  unspe¬ 
cified  “objections”  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Olsen  would  remain 
in  his  present  position  as  public 
affairs  officer  for  the  Bureau  of 
European  Affairs. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  press 
adviser  to  Secretary  Rogers, 
said  in  a  statement  that  “the 
objections  to  the  proposed  ap¬ 
pointment  had  no  relationship  to 
bis  performance  as  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  State.  His 
record  as  a  department  officer 
has  been  beyond  reproach.” 

The  vacancy  was  created  by 
the  transfer  of  Carl  Bartch  to 
the  National  War  College  at 
Fort  Leslie  J.  McNair. 

Members  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion  appealed  to  Secretary  Rog¬ 
ers  to  reconsider  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Olsen  to  the  new'  post. 


Wisconsin  editor 
joins  Jersey  paper 

Robert  E.  Rhodes,  managing 
editor  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  will  become  executive 
editor  of  the  Home  News  in 
New'  Brunsw'ick,  N.  J.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  succeeding  John  K. 
Quad  who  is  retiring. 

Prior  to  becoming  managing 
editor  of  the  Gazette  in  1965, 
Rhodes  had  been  with  Newsday 
on  Long  Island  for  10  years. 
The  last  position  held  with  that 
newspaper  was  as  head  of  the 
Washington  Bureau. 

The  43-year  old  editor  started 
his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  as  a  repor¬ 
ter. 

Quad  marked  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  Home  News 
in  June.  He  w'as  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  1955. 
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trouble”  w'ould  be.  Another  Eccentric 
rase  “personally  ob-  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
is  generally  used  to  Michigan  Inc.  will  launch  a  new' 
appointments  w’hich  weekly  new'spaper  for 
t  to  Senate  confirma-  Southfield  on  October  1.  It  will 
n’s  appointment  did  be  named  the  Southfield  Eccen- 
:  such  confirmation.  trie  but  w'ill  be  separate  from 
drawing  Olsen’s  ap-  the  Birmingham  Eccentric.  Ad- 
the  State  Depart-  vertisers  will  be  offered  a  total 
not  attribute  the  ac-  circulation  of  48,000  homes  in 
tly  to  Senator  Gold-  the  Birmingham- Bloomfield- 
ijection  but  said  that  Troy-Southfield  area. 
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Obituaries 


School  and  served  for  a  time  as 
superintendent  of  county 
schools. 

He  became  a  correspondent 


graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia 
and  then  attended  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Massachusetts  on  a 


HKNKY  I).  LLOYD  JR. 

Henry  I).  Lloyd  Jr.,  a  director 
of  the  Tribune  Co.,  parent  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  Chicago 
Tribinie,  New  York  Daily  News 
and  other  holdings,  died  August 
20  after  suffering  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  home  at  Barrington, 
R.  I.  He  was  62. 

Lloyd  had  a  long  association 
with  the  Tribune  Co.  He  was 
tbe  great-grandson  of  William 
Bross,  an  early  stockholder  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  Joseph  Medill,  the 
newspaper’s  founding  editor. 

Bross  campaigned  for  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  in  his  quest  for  the 
Presidency  and  w’as  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor  of  Illinois.  Bross’ 
son-in-law,  the  first  Henry 
Lloyd,  was  a  member  of  the 
Tribune  staff  from  1872  to  1885, 
l)art  of  the  time  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

In  1932  and  1933,  Lloyd 
helped  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  Tribune’s 
Canadian  forest  holdings. 

He  also  was  a  director  of 
eight  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
Tribune  Co. 

From  September,  1934,  until 
1937,  Lloyd  was  a  member  of 
the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tribune.  Later 
he  was  involved  in  the  operation 
of  Sky  Harbor  Airport  in 
Northbrook,  and  during  World 
War  II  he  was  officer  in  charge 
of  the  control  tower  for  the  Na¬ 
val  Air  Seiwice  at  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett  Field,  New  York.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Navy. 

Beginning  in  1947  and  contin¬ 
uing  until  his  death,  Lloyd  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  family  properties 
and  investments  and  to  his  du¬ 
ties  as  executor  and  a  trustee  of 
his  father’s  and  mother’s  es¬ 
tates. 

Lloyd’s  father.  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  was  a  dei-matologist  and 
a  faculty  member  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School. 

ALKXANDF.R  S.  WALLKR  JR. 

Alexander  Stephens  Waller 
Jr.,  business  manager  and  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  died  August  27.  He 
was  53. 

Waller  died  at  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Hospital.  He 
suffered  a  relapse  recently  after 
being  stricken  with  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  August  17,  1969. 

Waller,  who  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  youth  repor¬ 
ting  for  the  Hattiesburg, 
(Miss.)  American,  was  born  in 
Hattiesburg  December  7, 1916. 

While  still  in  high  school,  he 
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went  to  work  for  the  American 
as  a  sports  writer  at  no  salary 
but  his  aptitude  and  energy  for 
reporting  soon  put  him  on  the 
payroll. 

With  four  years’  experience, 
on  Oct.  18,  1937,  Waller  joined 
the  Times-Picayune  as  a  gener¬ 
al  reporter. 

World  War  II  interrupted  his 
career  and  he  enlisted  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1942.  He  attended  Officers 
Candidate  School,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  and 
served  at  several  posts  in  the 
U.  S.  before  his  discharge  in 
February,  1946. 

He  returned  to  the  Times- 
Picayune  almost  immediately  as 
night  city  editor.  In  1952  he 
was  named  assistant  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper. 

Waller  was  named  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  in  March,  1963.  The 
next  year,  in  January,  he  was 
promoted  to  business  manager 
of  the  two  newspapers. 

In  September,  1965,  he  was 
named  treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Press  Club  of  New  Orleans 
and  of  the  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Waller  was  named  after  the 
vicepresident  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  Alexander  Stephens.  His 
maternal  grandfather  had 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War. 

JOE  HART 

Joe  Hart,  a  former  columnist 
and  political  reporter  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Conner- Jour¬ 
nal,  died  August  19  at  Hardin 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky.  He  was  76. 

He  had  suffered  a  stroke  Sun¬ 
day  at  his  home,  in  nearby 
White  Mills,  Ky. 

Hart,  a  veteran  of  both 
World  wars,  retired  in  1959  af¬ 
ter  32  years  Artth  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Before  that  he  had 
been,  at  various  times,  a  boot¬ 
legger  and  an  educator  in  his 
native  Leslie  County. 

Hart  turned  to  bootlegging 
when,  as  a  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  he  was  seeking  a  way  to 
finance  his  way  through  college. 
At  that  time  and  place,  bootleg¬ 
ging.  while  Illegal,  was  not 
necessarily  considered  a  dishon¬ 
orable  trade. 

“It  was  fine  liquor  and  sold  at 
a  very  reasonable  price,”  Hart 
later  reminisced. 

He  joined  the  Army  while  at¬ 
tending  Centre  College  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  and  served  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  1.  Returning  to 
Kentucky  after  the  war,  he  or¬ 
ganized  Leslie  County  High 
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for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
later  joined  the  staff.  He  was  a 
political  reporter  for  about  15 
years  and  subsequently  wrote  a 
column,  “Let  The  Chips  Fall,” 
which  was  discontinued  when  he 
returned  to  active  service  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11. 

Hart  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  with  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  in  1946,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  wrote 
on  military  and  veteran- 
connected  subjects. 

LAWRENCE  C.  MARTIN 

Lawrence  C.  (Larry)  Martin, 
former  associate  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  tbe  Denver 
Post,  died  August  26  in  a  Den¬ 
ver  nursing  borne.  He  was  82. 

His  death  followed  by  two 
days  that  of  his  wife  of  61 
years,  Bertha  W.  Martin,  83, 
who  died  after  a  short  illness. 

Born  Nov.  21,  1887,  in  the 
borough  of  Beltshoover,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburgh,  Martin  attend¬ 
ed  schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Cnzette  in  1907. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Denver  Post  on  September  6, 
1924,  after  working  with  the 
Cleveland  News,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  Press 
and  United  Press.  Martin  was 
hired  by  United  Press  in  1917 
and  assigned  to  Washington. 

Hired  in  Denver  by  Frederick 
G.  Bonfils.  co-founder  of  the 
Post,  Martin  worked  12  years  in 
the  editorial  department  before 
being  named  managing  editor, 
on  May  11,  1936. 

He  was  managing  editor  for 
10  years,  editorial  writer  for 
six  years  and  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  for  about  a  year  before 
being  named  associate  editor  on 
March  1,  1942.  Exactly  six 

years  later  he  retired,  ending  a 
34-vear  career  with  the  Post. 

Following  his  retirement, 
Martin  worked  briefly  with 
Denver  television  station  KBTV 
as  an  editorial  writer. 

JOHN  ALLAN  GRANT 

John  Allan  (Jack)  Grant,  69, 
former  Seattle  Times  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  died  August  27 
after  a  heart  attack. 

Grant,  who  retired  in  1964  af¬ 
ter  nearly  30  years  with  the 
Times,  was  a  native  of  Canada. 
He  went  to  the  Times  in  1929  as 
assistant  to  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  after  three  years  went 
to  work  for  the  Vancoui'er,  (B. 
C.)  Star.  In  1938  he  returned 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
times. 

Born  in  Ontario,  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  denartment  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  World.  He  was 


scholarship. 

AGNES  ERNST  MEYER 

Agnes  Ernst  Meyer,  at  one 
time  part  owner  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Washington  Post, 
died  at  her  home  in  Mount  Kis- 
co,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  September 
1,  at  the  age  of  83.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Eugene  Meyer,  board 
chairman  of  the  Post,  and  the 
mother  of  Katharine  Meyer 
Graham,  now  publisher  of  the 
newspaper. 

Meyer  bought  the  Post  at  an 
auction  sale  in  1933  at  his 
wife’s  suggestion  when  in  her 
words,  “The  building  was  de¬ 
cayed,  tbe  print  was  unreada¬ 
ble,  the  presses  were  hopeless.” 
Mrs.  Meyer  began  writing  for 
tbe  paper,  resuming  a  career  in 
journalism  which  had  begun  in 
1907  upon  her  graduation  from 
Barnard  College.  She  was  the 
first  woman  reporter  to  work 
for  the  New  York  Sun.  At  her 
husband’s  death  in  1959,  the 
Post  had  become  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  of  the  country. 

The  couple  founded  the  Agnes 
and  Eugene  Meyer  Foundation, 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  a 
wide  range  of  projects.  Mrs. 
Meyer  founded  the  Urban  Serv¬ 
ice  Corps  in  1961  to  enlist 
volunteers  to  help  enrich  the 
lives  of  Washington  school  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  following  year  she 
establi.shed  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools,  in  which  she  was  active 
until  her  death.  Mrs.  Meyer  lec¬ 
tured  throughout  the  country 
wrote  four  books,  including  a 
studv  of  Chinese  art  and  her 
autobiography. 

When  her  husband  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  1946,  son- 
in-law  Philip  Graham  became 
publisher  and  president;  and  at 
his  death  in  1963,  Katharine 
Graham  assumed  both  positions. 


Other  deaths 

Lucien  Langlois,  54,  editor 
of  Le  Matin,  Montreal;  August 
29. 

♦  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Gregg,  87,  re¬ 
tired  production  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune;  August 
25. 

*  4:  ^ 

Edw'ard  G.  Gross,  58,  a 
sports  copy  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
and  copy  editor;  August  29. 

*  si:  * 

Ormsby  L.  Court,  68,  Boston 
Record  American  reporter; 
August  21. 
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STRIKE  BREAKER 


By  (  Irai^  Toinkinson 

Union  people  call  strike 
breakers  “scabs”  and  that’s 
what  the  teachers  in  Aurora, 
Colorado,  could  have  called  the 
Aurora  Star-Seutiuel  recently 
when  the  paper,  in  the  face  of  a 
pending:  teachers’  strike,  solic¬ 
ited  names  of  people  qualified  to 
teach  during  the  strike. 

It’s  not  that  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  anti-teachers’  union,  or 
any  union  for  that  matter,  it’s 
just  that  the  paper,  according 
to  editor  Dan  Green,  felt  it  was 
protecting  both  the  community’s 
and  the  union’s  interests. 

By  Colorado  law  any  increase 
in  a  municipal  budget,  in  excess 
of  six  percent,  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  in  a  referendum.  The 
Star-Sentinel  reasoned  that  be¬ 
cause  the  voters  of  Aurora  were 
going  to  the  polls  to  approve  a 
24.6  mill  increase  in  taxes,  in 
November,  the  chances  of  voter 
rejection  of  the  new  budget 
would  be  much  greater  if  the 
voters  were  faced  with  an  irri¬ 
tating  teachers  strike. 

Voter  rejection  of  the  entire 
budget  would  mean  that  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  back  working  at 
their  prior  wage  levels. 

The  action  taken  on  the  strike 
by  the  paper  is  indicative  of  a 
new  life  style  the  paper  has 
taken  on  in  the  last  year.  For 
example  it  now  not  only  speaks 
out  on  all  issues,  but  it  has  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  from  5,- 
000  to  10,000  in  that  time,  and 
switched  from  letterpress  to 
offset. 

The  changes  came  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  new  owmership.  In 
November  of  1969,  the  Star,  as 
it  was  simply  called  at  the  time, 
was  purchased  by  the  Record- 
Stockman  Inc.,  a  group  of  13 
paid  and  free  weeklies  surroun¬ 
ding  Denver  (E&P,  November 
22).  All  of  the  group’s  papers 
carry  the  name  Sentinel  and 
that’s  why  the  Star  became  the 
Star-Sentinel. 

Green,  a  youthful  23,  whose 
family  owms  the  parent  group 
became  editor  of  the  paper  with 
the  new  ownership.  He  is  a  1969 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Journalism 
and  distinguished  himself  this 
year  by  being  cited  for  “editori¬ 
al  excellence”  in  the  Colorado 
Press  Association’s  judging.  His 
media  experience  includes  work 
at  the  two  newspapers  at  the 
University,  on  local  radio,  and 
at  the  Amula  (Colo.)  Citi¬ 
zen. 

The  University  of  Colorado 
has  a  governing  board  of  six 
regents  who  are  elected  to  six 


year  terms.  Both  major  parties 
put  up  candidates  selected  by 
the  primary  system. 

Green  has  his  eye  on  one  of 
the  regent’s  seats.  His  name, 
along  with  three  other  Republi¬ 
cans,  will  be  on  a  primary  ballot 
this  month,  and  two  winners 
will  face  two  incumbent  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  Novemljer. 

He  rates  his  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  primary  as  high.  His 
name  will  be  on  the  top  line,  a 
position  which,  he  said,  “ex¬ 
perts”  have  said  is  good  for  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  vote. 

If  he  is  elected  he  will  be  one 
of  the,  if  not  the,  youngest 
member  ever  to  serve.  It’s  his 
feeling  that  he  is  in  a  good 
position  to  relate  to  both  the 
older  regents  and  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  Sort  of  like  a 
bridge  for  the  generation  gap. 

The  action  the  new'spaper 
took  on  the  teachers’  strike  was 
the  idea  of  the  Star-Sentinel’s 
social  editor,  Mrs.  Lois  Martin. 
She  based  her  idea  on  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  people  in 
Aurora  would  be  in  symjiathy 
with  a  “keep  the  schools  open” 
campaign. 

.Aurora  is  somewhat  of  an  an- 
omely  in  that  with  a  population 
of  72,500,  the  city  has  no  daily 
newspaper.  It  does  have  two 
weeklies,  the  other  being  the 
Aurora  Adrocnte,  and  hefty  cir¬ 
culation  among  the  two  Denver 
dailies,  the  Post  a7id  Rocky 
Mouyitain  Seivs. 

Asked  if  the  Star-Sentinel 
had  any  daily  plans.  Green  said 
there  were  no  plans  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  but  it  is  always  a  possibil¬ 
ity  for  the  future. 

The  teachers  of  Aurora  were 
holding  out  for  higher  wage  de¬ 
mands  when  the  paper  began 
compiling  a  list  of  qualified  in- 
sti-uctors  willing  to  teach  in  the 
event  of  a  strike. 

Considering  the  number  of 
teachers  belonging  to  the  union, 
some  800,  and  the  number  of 
names  collected  by  the  paper,  25 
(plus  some  50  who  signed  up 
directly  with  the  local  school 
board)  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
schools  could  have  been  kept 
open  for  very  long. 

But,  what  the  campaign  did 
achieve,  according  to  Green,  was 
that  it  proved  to  the  teachers 
that  community  support  was  on 
the  side  of  those  wanting  to 
keep  the  schools  open. 

He  feels  that  the  response  to 
the  campaign,  while  it  produced 
not  many  retired,  or  non  w’ork- 
ing.  qualified  teachers  in  Auro¬ 


ra,  it  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  union  members  to 
ratify  a  new  contract  at  the 
eleventh  hour  before  school 
opened  last  Monday. 

The  teachers,  as  late  as  the 
previous  Friday,  had  voted  to 
strike.  Green  said,  but  last  min¬ 
ute  (Sunday  night)  negotia¬ 
tions  produced  a  contract  ra¬ 
tified  early  Monday  by  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  union,  al¬ 
lowing  schools  to  open. 

Circulation  .success 

The  Star-Sentinel’s  success 
story  with  its  circulation  did 
not,  surprisingly  involve  magic, 
or  any  super-spectacular,  “go- 
out-and-get’em”  campaign,  just 
bribery. 

But  the  kind  of  bribery  carri¬ 
er  boys  and  their  parents  ap¬ 
plaud,  i.e.  increased  incomes 
and  prizes  of  all  soils. 

The  bulldozer  behind  the  cir¬ 
culation  drive  was  Barney 
Knight,  who  handles  circulation 
for  all  of  the  group’s  papers. 
One  of  his  more  notable  suc¬ 
cesses  according  to  Green,  was 
to  increase  the  group’s  Lake- 
wood  Sentinel  circulation  from 
9,000  to  20,000  in  the  period  of 
six  months.  Green  admits  that 
the  elfort  was  aided  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  city,  but 
credited  Knight  with  most  of 
the  increase. 


Knight  brought  the  Star- 
Sentinel  carriers  (some  150)  to¬ 
gether  for  regular  Saturday 
morning  meetings  where  he 
would  explain  the  aims  and 
goals  of  the  paper — increased 
subscriptions. 

Frequently,  in  the  evenings,  a 
carrier  would  be  sent  to  non¬ 
subscribing  homes  with  an  adult 
from  the  paper.  The  latter  was 
better  able  to  explain  what  the 
paper  is  all  about  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  with  a 
subscription.  He  of  course 
worked  in  remarks  on  how  it 
would  benefit  he  carrier.  Green 
said  this  proved  very  success¬ 
ful. 

He  said  too  that  periodic  con¬ 
tests,  offering  all  sorts  of  carri¬ 
er  oriented  prizes,  were  run 
with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

The  Sun-Sentinel.  Green 
related,  did  little  else  in  the 
way  of  direct  promotion.  House 
ads  w'ere,  and  still  are,  used, 
and  trade-off  with  a  local  radio 
station  was  tried,  but  with  neg¬ 
ligible  success. 

The  Advocate  runs  a  weekly 
shopper  in  addition  to  its  regu¬ 
lar  publication.  The  Star- 
Sentinel  brought  out  its  own  in 
November,  said  Green,  but  di.s- 
continued  it  in  April  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  regular  paper 
was  drawing  better  response 
than  the  free  circulation  shop- 
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try.  Netting  over  $1,000  monthly.  No 
competition.  Good  e<iuipment.  $12,000 
cash.  Box  12.70.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  mountain  weekly,  legal 
paper,  grossing  $12-M  :  cash  i)rice  $6-M. 
Box  1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  DAILY.  Zone  7. 
town  5.ril»(.  Gross  near  $.!IP0.0(I0.  Right 
for  chain.  Jim  Siaithern.  Broker,  6320 
Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.— 61133. 

WESTEItN  SUBURBAN  E-XCLUSIVE 
semi-weekly  earning  over  .<100,060  op¬ 
erating  profit  ;  .<200.01,0  ilown  re(|uired 
■ — excellent  tei’ms.  Financial  refer**nces 
recptired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr..  2234  E.  Romnevs  Dr.,  .Xnaheim, 
Calif.— 02.S0fi. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANT^ 


you  r 

newspaper.  Newspaper 

Service 

Compi) 

ny,  Inc 

..  P.O. 

Drawer 

12428. 

Banan 

la  City, 

Florida 

SOUT. 

HERN 

15,900 

DAILY 

(Chart 

Area 

3  or  4) 

1 .  Best 

cre<lenlii 

ils  and 

price 

f  rom 

well-capitalizeil 

MBA’d 

newspaperman  with  15  years’  exi)eri- 
ence  all  ph:ises.  Please  write  in  con- 
fiilence.  Box  1311,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  OR  PART  inter¬ 
est  in  .strong  wec-kly,  or  daily,  in  west 
Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Your  reply  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERLH  A'l  IONS  WANTED 

SMALL  MONTHLY  or  bi-weekly:  seek 
I  all  or  p:irt  (iiuity.  Growth  potential  is 
1  vital.  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SFAPEK  SERVICES 
^^PRE^llME  AVAILARLE 

NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-15A) ;  color  accepted:  broad  sheet  | 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold,  N.J.— 07728. 
(201)  462-3530. 

NEW  WEB  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  near  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge, 
has  prime  printing  time  available: 
typesetting,  art,  etc.,  tabloids,  shop- 
l>ers,  penny-savers.  Inquiries  invited. 
Pearl  Ptg.  Co.,  2769  W.  15th  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.— 11224.  (212)  284-8511. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  j 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with  | 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  eariy  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


Central  Nebr:isk:i  Weekly  . .$27.\I 

Colorado  Semi-Weekly  . •<il6M 

Colorado  Weekly  . . $I0M  cash 

Wyoming  Job  Shop  . .<12M 

BILL  KING  AS.SoriATES 
202.5  F(M>thilIs  Rd,,  Golden,  Colo, 

TWIN  WEEKLIES  on  Long  Island,  ; 
N.Y,  Real  €*st;it(‘.  business  and  equip-  I 
ment  .$1.50.000;  .$77,000  down.  Box, 

1323,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

SOlITHEllX  IDAHO  OI-TSKT  WKF.KLY  j 
Exclusive:  uses  central  plant  20-miles 
distant;  has  full  letterpress  plant.  Gross  ' 
$28,000  1969.  Priced  82.5,000— $4,000  1 

down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Box  133,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans.  66X01. 

SMALL  DAILY  EVENING  PAPER, 
Area  3,  county-seat.  Big  industrial 
surge.  $10  million  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  under  way.  Reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment-balance  amortized  15  years. 
Buyer’s  proved  ability  imiK)rtant.  Box 
1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORCED  TO  SELL  either  Review  in 
Ellis.  K:insas  or  county-se:it  pai)er  in 
Medford.  Both  priced  well  Irelow  gross. 
Clyde  Bulbard.  Me<Iford,  Okla. — 73779. 

UNOPPOSED  COIANTY  -  SEAT  LP 
weeklic's:  Wisconsin,  $117,000  gross, 
$35,000  profit:  Missouri,  $79,000  gross, 
good  net,  3  otfset  weeklies.  .Tim 
Southern.  Broker,  6329  .Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.  61 1 33. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SLOW  DOWN 
and  take  it  easy  ?  We  have  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  for  your  daily  or  weekly. 
Bill  Kinp  Associates,  2025  Foothills 
Rtl.,  Golden,  Colo. — 80401. 


QUALIFIED  BUYEK  seeks  information 
relative  to  purchase  of  .$10oM-$110M 
weekly.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1324.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NKW  SrAI'EU  SERVICES 
UREVLATION 

CIKCULATION  INCREASE  —  Inquire 
how  Circulation  Sales,  Inc.,  can  help 
you  increase  your  eireulation  fijjiires 
and  revenue.  Professir)nal  direct  sales 
mcth<><ls  developed  over  15  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  assures  our  clients 
of  a  successful  projrram  of  steady  circu¬ 
lation  ^fains.  Presently  under  contract 
to  38  jirestijre  metropolitan  daily  anti 
non-daily  newspa|>ers  across  the  Unitetl 
.States  an<l  Canatla.  Cost  |K*r  new  siiii- 
;  scriber  accurately  tleterminetl  and  in 
most  cases,  self  litiuitlatinl  by  the  in- 
creaseil  revenue.  Increase  the  voiiiim* 
of  your  circulation  to  ytmr  atlvertisers 
ami  Kive  your  atlvertisin^  tlepartm<*nt 
imire  to  sell  by  increasin.tr  yimr  i>er- 
centajre  of  home  delivery  coverajjre 
where  your  advertisers  want  and  neetl 
it.  Will  not  interfere  with  your  present 
I  carrier  lu'omotion.  For  further  tletails 
I  call  (213)  SS')-26T0  or  (31.3)  357-24(M. 
(U*  write  25)350  Southfield  Road,  South- 
field,  Michigan  - 18075. 

FEATI  RES  AVAILARLE 

DO  IT  YOURSELF — “Fills  an  im|)or- 
tant  need,  dealing  with  any  sul>ject 
you’d  car*  to  mention  al>out  home 
maintenance  .  .  .  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  marked  to  correspond  with 
instructions  .  .  says  Metro  eastern 
'•  paper.  Example,  cost  from  R.  Karch, 

:  KD  3,  Dillsburg.  Pa.  -  17019. 

WEEKLY  FOOD  FEATURE 
i  Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
I  plus  terrific  reciiws.  Now  in  paiiers 
I  with  2,000  to  250,000  circulation.  Free 
,  samples.  Sandal  and  Pritch  English, 

!  624  Texas  Circle,  Tuscon,  Ariz. — 
85711. 

BLACK  COLUMNIST  seeks  natioiuil 
exiM>sure  for  weekly  gut-bucket  socbil 
commentary  th:it  is  well  garnished  with 
satire  :ind  soul.  Write:  "THE  GRE.AT 
BLACK  Hl’NTEH  ”  e/o  NEW  WORLD 
NEWS  SYNDICATE.  Box  1337,  Editor 
&  Pul)lisher.  Samples. 


M.AUHINERY  &  SUl’PLIES  | 
EOMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  , 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  of  , 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  i 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Producta, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  I 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  j 
for  -sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  1 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y. C.— 10010  ; 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
ISO  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRI'rERS — on  service  contract: 

2  Recorders  (1 — JU-AA);  1  Reproducer 
(8-pt.  Humbolt);  also  Morisawa  201 
Electra  with  6  fonts.  Contact:  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Adams,  Jersey  County  Printing  Co.,  619 
1  So.  South,  Jerseyville.  Ill. — 62052.  (AC 
I  618)  498-2157. 

’  FOR  SALE:  Complete  straight  matter 
I  and  classified  composing  system.  4  PWJ 
I  Friden  Recorders  and  6  Reproducers.  ; 
I  (4  9-pt.  and  2  7-pt.)  with  a  tape  merger 
for  classified  up-dating.  All  machines 
under  maintenance  contract:  3  years 
old.  Price  for  complete  system,  with 
machine  stands  (with  tight  tape  con¬ 
trols) — $13,600.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif.— 94558. 

LINOTYPES— Model  8,  #22992  ;  Model 
14,  #50895  :  Morlel  L.  #2421:  Nelson 
Model  8  saw,  Nolan  router,  Hammond 
o  col.  caster :  Mentgee  folder.  36x48. 
#3277;  Country  Campbell,  4-page 
press;  galleys,  lino  mats,  tyiie  and 
metal.  Will  .s:icrifice.  Call  or  write 
David  Clymer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
Times. 

A  REAL  BARGAIN! 

Like  new,  factory-reconditione<l  Alpha- 
type  Photocomposition  Equipment. 
Complete  unit  including  2  Pai)er  Tape 
Inputs.  Counters,  Translator,  Record¬ 
er,  ’Tab,  Merge.  Printout,  and  34 
Fonts.  Small  down  payment  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  low  interest  monthly  lease  pay¬ 
ments.  (60S)  836-6765.  VEC,  Inc.,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wise. — 53701. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  department  in¬ 
cludes  one  model  200-A  and  one  model 
200-B.,  5  discs  and  style  cards,  spare 
parts,  manuals,  miscellaneous  includerl. 
Machines  have  been  well  maintained. 
Bo.x  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINO-#60535 — 4  magazines,  Star  quad- 
der,  blower.  ATC — $2,600;  Ludlow,  El¬ 
rod.  (214)  824-4349;  or  6517  Lake 

Circle  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas — 75214. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  560  ;  excellent 
condition:  8-level  tape  operated:  12 
lenses:  pi  mat  attachment:  2  Tally 
readers  :  numerous  spare  parts.  Contact 
Joe  Dupre  or  Duane  Starr,  Inforonics, 
Inc..  146  Main  St.,  Maynard,  Mass. — 
01754.  Ph:  (617)  897-8815. 

WILL  SACRIFICE  two  M<xlel  2000  Fair- 
child  Photo  Text  Setters,  complete  with 
6  font  turrets.  7  size  boards  and  day¬ 
light  processor.  Cost  new  $38,000  .and 
usefl  only  two  years.  Consider  any  offer. 

'  In  fine  running  order  and  can  be  seen 
I  in  operation  at  Kennett  News  &  Ad- 
I  vertiser,  Kennett  Square.  Pa. — 19348. 

'  Ph:  (215)  444-3679. 

GOING  NO  BANDS?  ‘Mini-Quad’  is 

the  simple  inexpensive  method.  Infor- 
'  motion,  orders  to:  B-M  Methorls,  Inc., 
i  Bavberry  Hill  Rd.,  Mahopac,  N.Y. — 
I  10541. 

INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER,  new  14 

>  lens  camera  with  quadder.  Excellent 

newspaper  dress.  Will  divide.  West 
Bend  News,  P.O.  Box  478.  West  Bend, 
i  Wise.— 53095.  (414)  334-3445. 


•’UNDER  WORLD"  ,  MODEL  30  LINOTYPE.  S#70500.  elec- 

C(>pyrighte<l  comic  feature  for  free  trie  pot,  hydraquadder,  6  molds,  saw. 
pul)iication.  Humor  for  newspaper  or  !  lilower,  mats.  .See  running.  Sacrifice, 
nnigazine.  Reply:  to  M.  Ivy,  P.O.  Box  j  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St., 
12x4,  Tupelo.  Miss.  :!SS01.  Ix>s  Angeles.  Calif. — 90015.  Ph :  (213) 

74S-59i4. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckion  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  A  VAIL  ABLE 

TIME  AVAILABLE  on  5-unit  double 
width  Web — broadsheet  or  tab.  Type¬ 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  anil 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock 
Pulilications,  938  Bannock,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. 


INTERTYPES 

FI,  S#2f)376  w/elec.  pot,  quadder,  saw 
blower  and  feeder 

F4-1,  S#20449  w/elec.  pot,  quadder, 
feeiler,  saw,  blower,  power  shift  | 

G4,  S#28981  w/elec.  pot,  quadder,  saw. 
feeiler  and  blower 

G4-4,  S#23719  w/elec.  pot,  blower,  , 

feeder.  Star  F  quadder,  saw 

C3.  S#19395  w/elec.  i>ot,  high  speed 
•TTS,  mat  detector,  blower,  feeder 

C2,  S#22839  w/elec.  pot.  feeder,  high 
speed  TTS.  mat  detector,  blower.  Star  ; 
F  quadder 

Monarch.  S#32215  w/elec.  pot,  high 
speeil  T'rS,  mat  detector.  Star  F 
quadder.  blower,  feeder. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  FJ3UIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 
•’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyobl*  wifh  ardarl 

d-weeks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  .  $1.3t  per  line. 

Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemlffanco  should  accompany  cla»- 
sIRed  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  ei- 
tabllshed.l 

4- weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
fled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Dayliqht  Tbne 

Box  numben,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
IS  they  art  received,  are  valid  far  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ptaio  2-7050 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOREMOST  NEWSPAPERS  mat  85- 
100  line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore  R/1,  Meilina,  Ohio.— 44256. 


JiTSTOWTlITER  REPRODUCER  8-pt. 
Newstext,  3  years  old,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Rockport  Easle,  Rockport, 
Mass.— 09166.  (617)  646-3902. 


NEW  ELEKTRON 
72631,  4  ma^s.,  4  fonts  new'  mats, 
4  molds,  quadders,  LOU.  It’s  complete 
and  ready  to  pro !  No  better  buy !  Ph : 
919-398-4101,  ext.  29,  or  write  Draw'er 
37  GA,  Murfreesboro,  N.C. — 2TS55. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

25"  CANVAS  MAIL  CONVEYOR— 50' 
(motorized)  40'  Steel  mail  table  w/19* 
rollers  (motorized) 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LYNDHURST,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
es’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St,.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE:  Johnstone  Splicer  Winder 
with  floor  stand  mill  roll,  7%  HP  re¬ 
liance  drive:  (rood  operating  condition; 
original  cost  $8,400;  make  offer.  W.  L. 
Swartz,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  8 
W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 17604. 
Ph:  (717)  897-62B1 


Entire  Composinq  Room,  Stereo,  Press 
must  be  liquidated  at  once,  Buildinq 
being  demolished  new  plant  concerted 
to  offset,  any  offers  entertained, 
INTERTYPE  G4’s  and  C4’s 
ELEKTRON 
COMETS 

LINOTYPES  35,  33,  14 
COMPLETE  ACCESSORIES,  sets  of 
type,  extra  magazines 
LUDLOW  with  many,  many  fonts  of 
type 

MONOTYPE  Strip  Caster  with  molds 
ASSORTED  HAMILTON  Storage 
Dumps  and  Cabinets 
DUMP  TRUCKS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT:  Hammond 
Easy  Raster 

HOE  Flat  Saw  Trimmer 
PREMIER  Rotary  Flat  Shaver  Sta-Hi 
PRESS:  4  units  Hoe  "Z”  type  complete 
with  2-GE  60  HP  motors.  Printing 
excellent  product  54,000  daily  at  22,000 
per  hour  si)eeds. 

Call  Joe  Hart,  John  DeRosa  or  Harold 
Poole  for  information.  Phone  (803) 
582-4511  or  write:  Spartanburg  Herald- 
Journal,  P,0,  Box  1657,  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina  29301,  We  will  mail  you 
a  complete  detailed  listing. 


M.4CHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 
^  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREIE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3556 
26  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

;  ^^JHtESSES^JHAC^^ 

I  The  Largest  Selection  of 
!  Color  Flexible  Metropoll- 
I  tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
1  Presses  in  the  U.S. 

i 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

I 

I  Available  Through: 

i  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
I  MACHINERY  CORP. 

1 720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

I 

1  Write  or  Call  for  Details 


OFFSET  i 

SAVE  $250,000  ' 

i  Perfect  small  daily  or  weekly  offset  , 
I  press  for  someone  who  needs  large 
page  capacity  and  has  a  smart  press 
crew.  One-of-a^kind  press:  32-straight, 
64-page  collect.  30,000  per  hour 
straight.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 

Only  someone  who  wants  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bargain  and  has  a  crew  capable 
of  some  press  engineering  (like  adding 
angle  bars  and  roll  stands)  should  re¬ 
spond.  (312)  586-8800,  extension  241. 


WOOD  Cosmopolitan  Rotary  LP  with 
intrasertor  (1950).  Call  Tim  Ucker 
(614)  228-6711  for  details. 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 

!  C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
i  CLINE  REEL.S  &  PASTERS 
I  WOOD  PONY  AtrrOPLATES 
i  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS  ! 

!  BEJN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

I  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4590 

!  6-UNIT  GOSS  high-speed  low  construc¬ 
tion  press  with  200  HP  motor  and  , 
complete  electric  control  board.  Two  i 
folders  and  three  color  humps.  Page 
cut-off  2.3-9/16" — rated  speed  of  40,000 
copies  per  hour.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  obtain  cheap  spare  or  replacement 
1  parts.  Will  sell  any  single  unit,  color 
I  hump,  folder  or  motor  drive.  Available 
in  Deceml)er.  Contact:  The  Anniston 
Star,  P.O.  Box  189,  Anniston,  Ala. — 

I  36201.  Ph:  (205)  236-1551. 


VANDERCOCK  PR(X)F  PRESS  in 
very  good  condition.  SP20,  S#  ACllB- 
60-1 ;  also  Morisawa  MC-102,  Sit  12191. 
Can  be  seen  at  Housatonic  Valley  Pub. 
Co.,  11  Boardman  Terrace.  New  Mil¬ 
ford.  Conn. — 06776:  or  call  Bob  Bar- 
raclough  (203)  354-2261,  for  particu¬ 
lars. 


FOR  SALE — Intertype  Model  V  #24194 
$3,250;  Comet  Linotyi)e  2rl77  $2,3.50; 
Linotype  Mo<lel  5  Ser.  #55125  $1,000: 
Linotype  Mo<lel  30  .Ser.  2r68213  $7,000: 
Linotype  Model  .30  Ser.  #51616  $2,000; 
Linotype  Mo<iel  32  Ser.  #53947  $1,000; 
Hammond  Glider  Model  #G-4  Ser. 
#2995  $400:  Hammond  Model  #R-4B 
Radial  Router  #1.350  $400;  H.ammond 
Make-Up  Table  $400  ;  Ludlow  Model 
9G  #3573  $4,000 ;  Hammond  Plate 

Shaver  Model  S-8B  $1,900:  Elrod  Model 
E4269  $2,500:  Hammond  Thin  Type 
Glider  Automatic  Saw  Ser.  #1029  .$1,- 
800:  24-page  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press  with  balloon  former  plus  all  stero 
equipment  make  an  offer.  This  equip¬ 
ment  excellently  maintained  by  award¬ 
winning  newspaper.  Available  Nov.  2 
---going  offset;  detailed  price  list  avail¬ 
able.  Contact  V.  Duffy  or  L.  Jerichow, 
Mexico  Ledger  Mexico.  Mo.  65265. 

Telephone  314-.581-1111. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
5  to  7  units,  2  color  half  decks, 
23-9/16"  cut-off,  reels,  semi-automatic 
pasters,  double  folders,  double  t>alloons, 
unit  drives  from  AC  line,  rectifiers, 
available  now ! 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho — 83707 


I  THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
i  Double  delivery.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
I  very  goo<l  condition,  .\vailable  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
I.rfvPresse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon- 
I  treal,  Quebec,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 
6880. 


.3-UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  31" 
Web  Press:  3  roll  stands,  web  stabil¬ 
izer,  heavy  duty  folder,  paper  roll  hoist, 
plate  crimper:  also  Justowriter  set.  See 
at  Emimri.a  (Kansas)  Times.  Box  133, 
Emporia,  Kans.  Call  (.316)  342-5280. 


PROCESSOR-CAMERA 


3M  **2000**  processor-camera  with 
$2,000  of  supplies.  Purchased  in  1969. 
used  six  months.  Free  installation  in 
Rocky  Mountain  area.  Best  offer  to  Jim 
Sevrens,  Boulder  Camera,  P.O.  Box  591, 
Boulder,  Colo. — 80302. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
EQIIFMEJST 

R.  HOE  MONARCH  II  mat  roller 
GOSS  45  S  mat  roller 
PREMIER  STA-HI  flat  back  shaver 
STA-HI  Master  scorcher 
5-TON  NOLAN  remelt  (gas)  agritator, 
meltevator,  auto  pour,  water-cooled, 
conveyor 

3-GLIl)EK  SAWS  140  pica  prauKe, 
carbiile  blade 

S-HAMMOND  Thin  Type  with  carbide 
blatlo 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HELP  W.4NTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  HELP  W.4NTED 

i  CIRCVL.4TION 

I  NEW  P.M.  DAILY  (Zone  9)  is  looking 
I  for  a  young,  aggressive  person  with 
I  ideas  and  exi>erience  to  take  charge  of 
circulation.  Write  complete  background 
and  qualifications  to  Box  1298,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

!  MANAGER — Are  the  “yes,  .  .  .  BUT'S” 

!  getting  to  you?  Has  your  classified 
I  career  given  you  more  frustrations  than 
rewards?  Then  you’re  the  one  for  us  I 
Sign  up  with  a  free-wheeling,  pro 
publisher  and  special  consultant  that’s 
available  when  you  need  or  want  him. 
Tell  why  you  should  be  the  one  to  get 
this  “blank  check  of  classified  manage¬ 
ment”  on  this  Zone  2  daily.  Contact 
Box  1302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  OF  GROUP  needs  assistant  with  ' 
managerial  experience  to  help  resolve 
problems  and  plan  for  expansion.  Good 
salary,  future  and  pleasant  living  con-  | 
ditions.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


LABOR  RELA'nONS 

Large  eastern  metropolitan  publisher 
and  a  meml)er  of  one  of  the  nations 
largest  newspaper  groups  seeks  capable, 
hard-working  labor  relations  man.  This  | 
middle  management  position  requires  | 
experience  in  handling  union  negotia¬ 
tions,  grievance  proceedings  and  arbi-  ' 
trations.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  j 
professional  development.  Send  com-  ; 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  1338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
circulation  county  weekly — Zone  5.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience  in  voluntary  pay  carrier 
delivery  system  and  in  organizing  adult 
motor  route  group.  Goo<l  salary  plus 
bonus  and  fringes.  Write  complete 
background,  qualifications.  Box  1230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun¬ 
day-only  whose  competitive  hardships 
are  unequaled  by  its  opportunities.  Re¬ 
quires  great  skill  and  energy.  Box  1198, 
l^itor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  DAILY — Number  One  in  the 
nation’s  largest  metropolitan  area — 
needs  a  circulation  pro  to  help  man¬ 
age  the  largest  Home  Delivery  staff 
of  any  daily  newspaper  anywhere. 
You’ll  have  a  team  of  neighborhood 
district  manager  personnel  working  for 
you.  The  chance  to  be  with  a  leader. 
Excellent  fringes.  Good  salary.  You’ll 
get  a  company  car  plus  all  the  growth 
opportunity  you’re  seeking.  Send  us  a 
letter  plus  a  complete  resume  stating 
salary  requirements.  Box  1262,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISTRKTT  MANAGER,  e.xperienced, 
looking  to  broaden  experience  by  join¬ 
ing  a  4-man  department  on  a  bi-weekly 
paper.  Will  be  given  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  you  can  handle.  Write  giving  • 
your  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  or  call  (201)  83.5-4100.  Mr. 

Garrison,  Suburban  "Trends,  Rte,  23.  ' 
Riverdale,  N.J. — 4)7457. 

AREA  SUPERVISOR  for  daily  and  j 
Sunday  metro  in  Zone  I  to  sujwrvise  i 
six  to  .seven  full-time  di.strict  managers. 
Must  l)e  strong  in  s.ales,  service  and 
collections,  with  solid  background  in 
“Little  Merchant”  programs  and  inde- 
Iiendent  motor  routes.  Excellent  opiKjr- 
tunity  for  advancement.  If  you  have  2 
to  4  years’  of  exjwrience,  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

To  convert  maileil  pai>er  to  Carrier 
Boy  Delivery.  Establisheil  23-year-oVI 
Community  News,  free  circulation 
newspai>er,  reaily  to  convert  15,000 
circulation  to  Carrier  Boy  Delivery : 
concentrateil  area:  ideal  i)osition  for 
someone  who  is  now  an  assistant  .  .  . 
a  chance  to  head  own  department:  does 
not  have  to  lie  stron^r  in  furthering 
circulation  of  pai>er,  as  it  is  a  free 
circulation  paper.  Excellent  opixirtunity 
for  the  i>erson  who  can  do  the  right 
job.  Starting  conversion  immeiliately — 
r€*ply  fast:  Teaneck  Shopper,  415  Cedar 
Lane.  Teaneck,  N.J. — 07666,  Att’n:  Mr. 
i  A.  N.  Eilelstein. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ONE  OP  NATION’S  OLDEST  weeklies 
in  prosperous  business  area  of  1-mil¬ 
lion  residents.  No  competitor  in  our 
field.  Paid  circulation  is  95%  of  po¬ 
tential.  Previous  full-time  advertising 
manager  grossed  more  than  $300  per 
week.  State  references,  experience, 
when  available,  salary  and/or  com¬ 
mission  required.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  DAILY  needs 
an  ad  director  geared  to  planning  and 
directing  personnel.  Must  have  out¬ 
standing  record.  Salary  and  bonus  for 
qualified  person.  Give  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES  PEOPLE  to  join 
Denver’s  growing  Sentinel  suburban 
newspaper  network.  We  want  the  best. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years’ 
newspaper  sales  experience,  good  at 
handling  layout  and  copy.  Salary  and 
bonus.  No  limit  on  earnings  for  top 
producers.  Send  resume  to  Harry 
Green,  Jr.,  Sentinel  Newspapers,  P.O. 
Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo. — 80216. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  —  for  daily  newspapers 
in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W. 
Monroe.  Chicago,  111. — 60603. _ 

I  RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  opening  on 
award-winning  19.000  daily  in  Rocky 
I  Mountain  area.  Minimum  two  years’ 
experience  in  layout  and  sales.  Grow- 
.  ing  university  city,  close  to  mountains, 
j  Send  detailed  letter  stating  experience. 

I  references,  salary  requirements  and 
'  marital  status  to  Box  1295,  Editor  & 

1  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

'  GROWTH  opportunity]  Display 
salesman  to  join  award-winning  50.000 
1  daily.  Good  salary  and  lionus.  Join 
•  the  finest  staff  in  the  country.  Contact 
'  Rlward  Howard.  Ad  Dir.,  The  Express, 
j  Easton.  Pa.-  18042.  Ph  :  (215)  258-7171. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Speidel  Newspaiier  in 
l)eautiful  Monterey  County.  Permanent 
Ix)sition;  excellent  salary  plus  lilieral 
{(Onuses;  retirement  plan — many  other 
l)enefits.  Excellent  oi)portunity  for  ex- 
|(erienced  salesman.  Must  be  abov^ 
aver.age  on  layouts.  Write  resume: 
Roliert  Huttenhoff,  Advertising  Dir., 
Salinas  Californian,  Salinas,  Calif. — 
93901. _ _ 

AD  MAN  neode<l  to  take  sales  and 
managerial  job  with  growing  small  off¬ 
set  daily  in  upstate  N.Y.  Write  or 
'phone:  Journal-Register,  Medina,  N.Y. 
— 14101.  stating  salary  re(iuirements. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
display  advertising  salesman  who  wants 
to  move  up  to  ad  manager  for  semi¬ 
weekly  offset.  Must  l>e  strong  on  copy 
W'riting.  layout.  Could  lead  to  part  in¬ 
terest  in  newspai)er.  No  alcoholics, 
please.  Grover  H.  Britt.  Business  Mgr., 
The  Sampson  Indei)endent,  Clinton, 
N.C.— 28328. 


I  EDITORI.4L 

1  PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING 
6-day  p.m.  offset  newspaper  in  northern 
!  Illinois  seeking  experienced  reporter 
I  for  general  assignment  now,  assistant 
news  editor’s  slot  in  near  future.  Must 
'  be  strong  on  local  government,  in-depth 
’  reporting.  Good  pay.  responsibility  and 
'  opportunity,  and  fringes.  Write  Box 
1  1020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Avaiisbie 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


WIRE  EDITOR 

In  a  rut  on  the  beat?  If  you  have 
realistic  news  experience,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  and  make-up  experience 
with  modern,  wide-a-wake  evening 
daily,  32,000  circulation.  Job  offers  op-  i 
portunity  to  participle  in  news  de¬ 
cisions,  picture  selection,  make-up, 
work  with  competent,  congenial  staff. 
Excellent  starting  salary,  outstanding  j 
extras,  promotion  opportunity.  Tell  all  • 
about  self  in  letter  to:  General  Man-  I 
ager.  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Ill. —  I 
60901. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Award-winning  60,000  p.m.  in  N.  Y. 
metroiwlitan  area  needs  strong  No.  2 
individual  on  city  desk.  Sharp  pencil, 
flair  for  layouts  are  musts.  Good  pay — 
top  benefits.  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

EASTERN  MASSACHUSinTS  30,000  I 
daily  needs  young  political  writer  who  i 
can  handle  City  Hall  as  wall  as  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  also  a  sports  writer  who  can 
give  us  a  column  as  weH  as  some  bright 
coverage  of  high  school  sports  on  up. 
Our  working  conditions  are  among  the 
best  for  our  sixe.  Contact  James  M.  ; 
Shea.  Editor,  Salem  BJvening  News, 
Salem,  Mass. — 01970. 

Ideas.  Judgment.  Organization.  Leader¬ 
ship.  All  in  an  ASSISTANT  CITY 
EDITOR?  If  you  don’t  believe  there’s 
a  newspaper  that  really  expects  to 
find  such  a  person — and  satisfy  such 
an  individual — maybe  you  should  drop 
us  a  line.  There  could  be  other  things 
about  us  you  wouldn’t  dare  believe 
without  seeing.  James  M.  Milliken. 
Assistant  Managing  E<litor.  'The  Journal 
Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio— 46401, 

DESK  MAN  for  3.'). 000  a.m.  daily  in 
Area  2.  Exciting  job  for  copy  reader 
alert  to  modern  trends  in  writing  and 
news  display.  You  can  play  a  key  role 
on  a  successful  old  newspaper  changing 
with  the  times.  Bright  future  in  out¬ 
standing  city.  Write  for  details  send¬ 
ing  clips  of  stories  and  headlines  you’ve 
handlerl.  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GENERAL  AS.SIGNMENT/ 
SPORTS  RI3>ORTER 
We  need  a  young  man  with  ambition 
and  ability.  J-degree  preferred,  but  will 
consider  a  bootstrap  reporter  who  can 
cut  it  under  direction  of  a  young, 
quality-orientetl  management  team. 
Plenty  of  room  to  grow  in  this  Vir¬ 
ginia  weekly  newspaper  organization, 
located  on  the  fringe  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Box  1309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspaper  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago.  Ill. — 60603. 

ASSI STANT  EDITOR 
and 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

No.  2  position  and  sports  desk  open 
on  Western  Pa.  daily  (circ.  6,500)  long 
established  afternoon  paper  in  college 
town  of  9,000.  Excellent  starting 
salaries  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Modern  newspaper  plant  com-  j 
pleted  in  fall  of  1969.  Ideal  community 
in  which  to  raise  a  family,  midway 
between  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  and 
Erie.  Contact  John  H.  Calior,  General 
Mgr.,  Record-Argus,  Greenville,  Pa. — 
16123.  Ph:  1-112-3S8-30(I0. 

UNIQUE  NEW  POSITION 

Woman  or  man  whose  greatest 
strength  is  feature  writing, 
capable  of  producing  person¬ 
ality  profiles,  consumer  news 
stories,  investigative  pieces,  as 
well  as  more  st.mdard  pieces 
oriented  to  women  and  family 
life. 

Beat  is  a  whole  huge  Southern 
California  county ;  newspaper 
j  provides  a  car. 

I  No  beginners:  appropriate  ex¬ 

perience  essential.  Great  in¬ 
itiative  in  story  assignments 
expected.  Camera  ability  help¬ 
ful. 

Send  full  resume,  samples  first 
letter.  Norman  A.  Cherniss, 
Press  and  Daily  Enterprise, 
i  Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif.  92502. 

CAPE  COD  CAlTiNG  ...  a  chance 
to  step  up  .  .  .  and  work  in  the  mo.st 
attractive  area  in  the  country.  We  nee<l 
a  bright,  aggressive  person  to  head  a 
hard-hitting  4-man  Imreau.  Must  be 
community-minded,  understand  public 
relations,  and  lie  an  excellent  reporter, 
i  This  is  a  fine  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  career  advancement  on  a 
,  lively  growing  daily  newspaper.  In 
i  addition,  staff  expansion  has  created  an 
oiiening  for  ,a  sharp,  fast,  accurate 
copyreader.  Write:  Joseph  B.  Mosier, 

I  Editor,  Cape  Cod  Standard-’Times,  Hy- 
!  annis.  Mass.— 02602. 

,  POLICE  REPORTE’R  wanted  by  after- 
1  n(xm  paper  in  West  Texas.  Prefer 
South  westerner  who  knows  police  re- 
(  porting.  Excellent  pay.  Contact:  Man- 
I  aging  Editor.  The  Odessa  American, 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  Texas — 79760. 


CITY  EDITOR  with  drive  and  know¬ 
how  for  big-city  daily  in  major  metro¬ 
politan  area.  We  want  a  young  tough 
whip-cracker  who  knows  how'  to  be  a 
leader:  must  be  a  hard-nosed  com¬ 
petitor  who  wants  and  can  handle 
authority:  must  know  good  writing 
(and  demand  it),  love  facts  and  have 
a  bag  full  of  ideas :  we  want  a  ’doer’ 
-  not  a  talker.  If  you  fit.  send  com¬ 
plete  (complete!)  resume,  sa'ary  needs 
in  a  letter  telling  us  why  you’re  the 
one  we  want.  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EXECUTIVE  CITY  EDITOR 

Experienoetl  news  executive  needed  to 
fill  newly  created  position  on  65,000 
daily.  This  |K)sition  will  involve  co¬ 
ordinating  the  news  staff  for  quality 
reporting. 

Solid  desk  experience  necessary.  If  you 
have  these  qualifications  and  are  fu¬ 
ture  M.E.  material,  you  might  be  the 
person  for  this  siK)t. 

We’re  a  growing  Miilwestern  group. 
Excellent  in-pai>er  and  in-group  pro¬ 
motion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  giving  complete  employment  and 
salary  history  to  Hox  1313,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  SLOT  MAN 

experienced,  to  handle  desk  and  make¬ 
up  for  large  New  England  a.m.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringes.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1330,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  wanted  immediately  for 
new  daily  TV  new’s  show  calle<l  “THE 
REPORTERS’*  to  air  every  week  night 
from  7:30  to  8  on  WGBH-TV,  Channel 
2,  Boston  l^eginning  Oct.  12.  “THE 
REPORTERS”~5  in  all— will  focus  on 
state  and  local  issues  that  affect  people 
most  in  their  everyday  lives.  They 
won’t  try  to  cover  all  the  news.  In¬ 
stead,  they  will — wherever  they  go- — 
l>ick  out  the  pre<‘edent  setting  stories 
that  can  signal  what’s  coming  up  in 
j  nearly  every  community.  These  they 
I  w'ill  tackle  with  the  thoroughness  and 
j  continuity  of  daily  first-hand  reporting. 

I  Each  night  they  will  gather  to  give 
I  and  review’  their  findings  together  on 
!  the  air.  Three  out  of  the  five  rei>orters 
I  are  still  to  lie  chosen.  If  you  w’ant  to 
j  lie  one  of  them,  call  the  pnxlucer  Jay 
Seldman  right  away:  (617)  868-3800. 
I  Deadline  for  applications:  Sept.  11. 


SUBURBAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 
over  35,000  circulation  southeast  Penna., 
seeks  experienced  career-minded 
women’s-social  e<litor  able  to  deal  with 
people  and  run  3-gal  department;  37 
hour  week.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Excellent  section  of  country, 
(jood  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  re<iuirements  to 
^x  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — Have  vacancy  for  good 
copyreader  who  finds  $236  for  37*/^- 
hour  week  attractive.  Pension,  hospital¬ 
ization,  insurance.  Write:  L.  G.  Feld- 
mann.  Managing  Editor,  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 14240. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Fon<l  du  Lac  (Wise.)  Commomvcalth 
Reporter  has  Oct.  1  opening  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  Editor.  Ability  to  effectively 
analyze  local  affairs  and  provide  i)osi- 
tive  program  for  community  leadership 
mandatory.  Prefer  Bachelor  Degree,  at 
least  five  years’  experience  in  reporting 
and/or  e<litorial  writing.  Must  have  top 
character  references,  record  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Top  salary,  company-paid  va¬ 
cation,  insurance,  pension.  Attractive- 
community  in  w’hich  to  raise  family. 
For  interview,  send  resume  to  L.  A. 
Lange,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice-President, 
18  W.  First  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. — 
54935. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter.  This  is  one  of  the 
top  six)ts  on  a  w’riting  staff  of  12.  Re¬ 
quires  mature  outlook  and  initiative 
and  offers  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do 
serious  and  important  stories.  Sub¬ 
urban/rural  atmosphere,  two  hours 
from  Philadeli>hia  and  Baltimore.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  family.  Write  Box 
1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Midwest  Small  Daily  Group 

Will  soon  have  oiieninn  on  newly  ac¬ 
quired  30,000  daily  for  strong  LOCAL 
NEWS  man — with  top  ability  to  assitrn 
work  and  work  with  r€>porters.  6  days, 
atCKressive,  long  estal)lishe<l  in  Mid- 
America,  modern  new  letterpress.  Fine 
city.  Can  lead  to  top  spot  and  man¬ 
agement  for  right  iierson.  No  beginners, 
boozers  or  inexperienced.  About  $175, 
plenty  of  grow  room.  Excellent  fringes. 
Write  ail  the  details  and  give  refer- 


Box  1.335,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SMALL  CITY  P.M.  DAILY  (Zone  9)  /  » 

has  slot  opening  for  general  reporter 

and  feature  writer  combination.  Recent  x'j 

college  grad  or  two  years’  experience  '  s 

necessary.  Write  complete  background  '  (  f  f  ■ 

to  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  W  LJ  V  L  L 

WEEKLY  EDITOR— Experience,  d^i- 
cation  and  zest  for  community  living 

essential.  Modern,  central  offset  plant.  I  KIT  C  D  J 

Paper  100  years  old  and  growing  with  '  ^  I  ly  /  d\  ly  jr 
a  growing  area.  Knowle<lge  of  adver-  j,  . 
tising  helpful.  Full  resume  including  j 

salary  requirements.  All  replies  con-  k.  J  L  J !  I 

fidential.  Zone  5.  Box  1292,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  !  Progressive  sciei 

WOMEN’S  FEATURE  WRITER  :  1  company  has  an 

L,arge  Eastern  daily  nee<ls  highly  moti-  Creative  person 

v.at^  and  skilled  writer  with  a  special  ,.  J  J 

interest  in  exploring  people,  educa-  )  TIOn  ana  aavam 

tion,  psychology,  sociology  and  other  |  *  oroarams  Cand 

topics  from  a  woman’s  point  of  view.  '  !  ^ 

No  ordinary  job :  we  need  an  out-of-  ,  writing  experien 

the-ordinary  writer.  Box  1290,  Editor  .  !  i  |. 

&  Publisher.  I  *  fions  Of  public  r 

"  ■  with  salary  histc 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  '  ' 

AWARD-WINNING  Black  community  r%r\\i  4 

weekly  needs  an  experienced  writer  -  f  JQQ 

with  editorial  management  potential,  or  ,  ' 

presently  in  a  managing  erlitor’s  posi-  ^  ^  I  •  ,  t* 

tion  looking  for  advancement.  Offset 

publication,  large  readership  and  circu-  ^  I  I  U  f  >7 

lation.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  ’ 

Send  resume  to:  '  AN  EQUAL  OPPOl 

Mr.  Roy  Kemp  , 

MILWAUKEE  COURIER 

2431  W.  Hopkins  Street  ,  ~  - 

Milwaukee,  Wise. — 63206  -  '  . 
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CHIEF 

INTERNAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Progressive  scientific  engineering  and  manufacturing 
company  has  an  immediate  position  for  an  aggressive, 
creative  person  experienced  in  employee  communica¬ 
tion  and  advanced  industrial  relations  communications 
programs.  Candidate  should  have  five  years'  of  solid 
writing  experience.  A  Masters'  degree  in  communica¬ 
tions  or  public  relations  preferred.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  history  to 

BOX  1300. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER— Male  or  Female 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  one  of  state’s 
top  sm.nll  dailies  in  the  heart  of  Iowa’s 
vacationland.  Some  feature,  straight 
,  '  news  work.  Handy  in  darkroom,  too? 
We  need  you  like  yesterday.  Write  Jim 
Timms.  Managing  Editor,  Estherville 
.  ■  D.aily  News,  Estherville,  Iowa — 51334. 

'■  *  NEWS  EDITOR :  Offset  daily-weekly  in 
>  Zone  4  w.ants  a  news  editor  to  quickly 
step  up  to  m,anaging  e<litor  in  a  small 
'  '  city  90-minutes  from  the  bright  lights, 
i  big  city.  You  work — we  pay.  We  want 
.  dependability,  conscientiously  applie<l 
'  energy,  derlication,  and  some  talent: 

YOU  GE,T  $125.00  per  week  plus  ex- 
^  pense  allowance  to  start,  vacation  and 
'  '  profit-sharing  after  ye.ar's  service, 

i  '  group  insurance  participation — other 
J  good  lienefits.  Age  is  not  imiKirtant: 

'  t  I  maturity  is.  When  we  find  the  right 
,  J  I  Iierson,  we'll  pay  half  of  moving  ex- 
1  Iiense.  We're  in  ,a  hurry  because  tired 
'  I  publisher  is  currently  working  three 
desks!  Write  twlay  Box  1254,  E<litor 
^  &  Publisher. 

i  - 

.  X  SPORTS  REPORTER — general  assign- 

Jment :  photo  experience  helpful :  one 
who  has  vision  and  energy  compatible 
with  Wyoming’s  wide  open  sp.aces.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY 
'  NE'WS,  Worland,  Wyo. — 82401. 

I  ^  WIRE  EDITOR — Young,  ambitious  as- 
s  ;  sisLant  for  telegraph  desk.  Experiencerl 
s>-v.i  -ready  to  share  Page  One  layout  ro- 
^ tation.  Growing  7-day  A.M.  offers  re- 
>'  y  warding  opportunity:  valuable  employee 
benefits :  excellent  working  conditions. 
S’"  Contact  Personnel  Dept..  Times-World 
Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va. — 24010. 


EDITORI.AL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HKI.P  Vt  AM'KI) 


EDITORIAL 


NKEDED:  SECOND  MAN  in  news  for 
offset  semi-weekly;  some  advertising 
knowleilge  helpful.  Will  consider  l)e- 
ginner.  Grover  H.  Britt,  The  Sampson 
lndei>endGnt.  Clinton.  N.C.—  28328. 

Reporters — Florida  A.M. 

Grow  with  the  Pomi)ano  Fieach 
Scittinel.  Minimum  (>  months’  recent 
newspai>er  experience.  Resume  and 
salary  refiuirements  to  J.  Coffey.  Gore 
XczL'spaperSf  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.— 33302. _ 

REPORTER  for  husiness  newspaper  in 
Area  2.  Experienced  or  re<*ent  grad. 
State  salary  and  exi>erience.  Box  1342, 
Editor  &  Puldisher. 

FREE — L4M:E 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  .t30.  No.  HoI1>\vo<m1,  Calif. — ‘,tl603. 


OFFSET  PERSOyyEL 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREMAN 
for  newspaper  printintr  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  paste-up,  and 
page  make-up.  Volume  ad  production 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3 
years’  supervisory  experience.  Non¬ 
union.  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  \ii  ANTED 

HELP 

ANTED 

,  OFFSET  PERSOyyEL 

OPERATOR* 

for  the  right  offset  stripper-cameraman 
for  4-color  and  B/W  work  of  excellent 
quality.  Commercial  plant  in  beautiful 
university  community.  News-Review 
Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho — 83843. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— a  "take 
charge'  individual — for  offset  daily  w;ith 
outside  printing  work.  Top  credentials 
neecled.  Starting  range:  $15-$20,000. 
Good  future  with  fast-growing  company 
— Zone  2.  Box  1225.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  needs  supen-isor  for 
photosetting  and  page  paste-up,  capable 
operating  Mergen  thaler  Superquick. 
Contact  Lew  Williams,  Daily  News, 
Box  79,  Ketchikan.  Alaska — 90901. 


OPERA  TORS— MACH  I M  STS 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Ne^  someone  exiierienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  Ludlows,  etc.  This 
newspaper  offers  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield, 
Major  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  Thompson,  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Lexington  Hera'd- Leader  Co., 
229-239  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40507. 


established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
I  printing  center.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address- 


-Zip  Cod< 


Authorized  by 


CUstifi  cation 


I  PHOTOGRAPHY  j 

A  (iOOD  PHOTO  PAPER,  getting  l>et-  ' 
ter.  nee<ls  aii  julditional  photographer 
‘  with  imagination,  initiative,  and  the  ’ 

I  technical  comitetence  to  learn  color.  \ 
I  Prefer  young  man  or  woman  with  one 
.  or  two  years  experience  who  is  looking 
j  for  a  chance  to  pi*oduce  prize-winning 
j  pictures  and  layouts.  32,00u  morning, 

I  evening  anti  Suntlay,  now  comp’eting 
1  new  metro-offst*t  plant.  5^nd  samples 
;  to  Managing  Editor,  Kings|>ort,  Tenn.,  i 
I  Times-News.  | 

I  THFj  MIAMI  NEIWS  is  l<M»king  for  a 
.  night  photographer  with  at  least  a  year 
I  or  two  of  experience.  Must  I)e  ah’e  to 
■  handle  all  tyi>es  of  assignments,  with 
special  emphasis  on  sports  anti  features. 
Car  anti  other  btmefits.  Reply  in  full 
i  including  salary  neetls  to  Jack  Cort. 
Assistant  Managing  Etlitor,  Miami 
News,  P.O.  Box  613.  Miami,  Fla.-  ! 
I  331.32.  Tear  sheets,  jilease.  An  B^ual  i 
'  Opi>ortunity  Employer. 


HKLP  IX  ANTED 


PRODECTIOIS 


CHALLENGE  AND 
OPPORTUNITY 
UNLIMITED 

Major  metro  a.m.  neetls  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  assistjint  i>r(Mluction  manager 
strong  in  tomposing  riH)m,  lalK)r  rela¬ 
tions,  computer,  i>ei-sonnel  background. 
N.Y.  area.  Salary  commensurate  with 
exiierience.  Write  Box  1333,  E.litor  & 
Publisher. 

We  need  a  bright,  young 

PROMOTION  GUY 

right  now! 

We're  looking  for  a  guy  who  is 
ready  to  make  his  move  ...  a 
copy  cat  with  2-3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  who  is  imaginative  and  can 
act  as  liaison  with  top  executives. 
You’ll  join  a  fine  creative  team 
that  is  itromoting  a  Florida  metro- 
l)olitan  newspai>er.  For  the  right 
guy  it's  a  great  opportunity.  If 
you  think  it's  you — tell  us.  Send 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
Box  1318,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PRESSMEy—STF:RF:OTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
New  England  daily;  30,000  circulation; 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits,  ^nd  resume  to 
Box  1234.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

j  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi- 
I  weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
I  printing.  Good  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
I  family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Inc. 
I  316  S.  Main,  Princeton.  III.  61356; 

Ph.:  (815)  872-1414. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN/stereo 
combination  needed.  Good  company, 
ideal  community.  Scale;  $162.60  nights; 
37%-hour  week :  2  week’s  vacation  after 
1  year;  2  week’s  sick  leave;  company 
participation  in  Group  Medical,  retire¬ 
ment.  loss  of  income  plans— other 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Wyoming 
Eagle-Tribune  Pressroom.  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  82001.  Ph.:  (307)  634-3361  ;  or 
P.O.  Box  801. 


POSITIONS  IX  ANTED 
ADMIMSTRA  Tl  VE 

27-YEAR-OLD  MBA  (Marketing)/ 
former  N.Y.  Times  reporter  seeks 
career  in  newspaper/publishing  man¬ 
agement.  Practical  business  experience 
as  assistant  to  president  computer 
software  firm;  AE  major  ad  agency. 
Married:  military  obligation  ccmipleted. 
Box  i2.’>8,  E<lilcir  &  Publisher. 

WILL  SETTLE  FOR  LESS  than  pul)- 
lisher’s  si>ot  provided  there  is  above- 
average  income  with  incentive  for  re¬ 
sults.  Reputable,  experience,!  and 
know|e<lgeal>le  in  all  types  and  phases 
of  newspai)er  ojterations.  Interested  in 
3,  5  or  7-year  situation.  Availab'e  Jan. 
1.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2.5-YEAR-OLD  PUBLISHER  of  two 
weeklies  ready  to  move  up.  Convertd 
to  offset.  carrier  hoys —streamlined 
whole  operation :  re<'or<l  si)eaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Eager  to  leam,  aggressive.  Seek 
|K)sition  as  No.  2  or  3  man.  I>K>king 
for  someone  to  get  it  done  right?  Write 
Box  1327,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  POSITION  WITH~ h'UTURE  in 
management,  advertising  or  production. 
Experience,!  all  departments.  Write  or 
call  for  resume.  Nolan  DeLaughter, 
Box  417.  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. — 
7211.5.  (AC  .501)  758-1631. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  d 


Mail  to: 


PRINTERS 


y  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
^  :  Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
g  j  Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
^  ;  composing  room  foreman  experienced 
=  j  in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS; 
p  I  knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
=  I  paste-up  desirable.  Gotxl  salary  and 
^  I  benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

g  OFTSETT-LP  PRINTER  ;  darkroom  tech- 
=  nician.  Experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
=  for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier 
g  Democrat.  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186. 

1  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
=  solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot 
g  lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
g  to  expertly  organize  and  supervise 
g  ;  growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
=  daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
g  price  is  right  for  the  right  person ! 
=  Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
=  999.  Editor  t  Publisher. 


CARTOOMSTS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  1285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


rable.  Go^  salary  and  (.IRC.IILATIOIS 

716,  Editor  £  Publisher.  - — - — - 

“T  L  U  responsibility  wanted— Prefer 

PRINTER  ’  ^rkrrom  tech-  assistant’s  job  on  medium  newspaper 
'•5 or  No.  3  on  large  in  Zone  8  or  9. 

;  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier  28,  married,  11  years’  experience.  For 

arrenton,  Va.— 22186. _ complete  resume  write  Box  1273,  Editor 

ROOM  FOREMAN  with  *  Publ'ghe^ - 

ice  in  cold-type  and  hot  20  YEARS’  managing  experience,  all 
Ion,  paste-up  and  ability  phases  circulation  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
organize  and  supervise  fer  Zone  3.  preferably  N.C.  Box  1259, 
r  on  an  award-winning  Editor  £  Publisher. 

them  New  England.  The  „„„„„  u.  Ar,:- «  t7o5 - : - r 

it  for  the  right  person!  CAN  OFFER  20  YEARS  experience  in 
giving  all  details  to  Box  «>'  phases  of  circulation.  A  seasoned 
i  Publisher.  Circulation  Director  for  average  or 

_ 1 _ large  paper,  or  would  be  strong  man 

....T/XXT  XIAXT  If  N®'  2  post  OP  Urge  metro.  Write 

COMBINA'TION  MAN,  experience,!,  for  igOg,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

ii-day,  13,1)00  circulation  afternoon - - 

daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of  YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  ASS’T.  CM  with 
Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe  over  6  years’  exiierience  all  phases  of 
lienefits.  37',2-hour,  5-day  week,  all  day-  circulation  ready  for  top  spot  in  26- 
light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union  50.000  markets.  Strong  on  administra- 
shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller  tion.  ABC.  ami  promotion;  growth- 
shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J.  oriente,!;  capable  of  reorganizing  or 
Thomas  Brooks.  Supt.,  The  News-  building  stronger  department.  Excellent 
Dispatch,  Jeanette,  Pa. — 15644.  Ph:  references.  Chart  Areas  1-2-3.  Box  1319, 
(412)  523-5541.  Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DATA  PROCESSING 

EXTEa^SIVE  NEWSPAPER  and  com-  i 
puter  ^perience;  especially  versed  in 
CRT,  Facsimile.  Data  Transmission, 
latest  computer  programming  tech¬ 
niques.  Degree.  Bo.x  1129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IHSPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AI)VE:RT1S1NG  director:  Let  me 

build  your  advertising  department  and 
stall:  lb  years’  sales  exi)erienee ;  7 

years’  director  of  sales.  Have  worked 
in  all  departments.  Write  Rox  13‘20, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (51.5)  673- 
6736. 


EDITORIAL _ 

DESKMAN,  35,  with  medium  metro, 
is  looking  for  better  position  and  pay. 
^perience:  slot,  copy  editing,  layout, 
makeup,  telegraph,  ^itorials.  Graduate 
degree.  Earning  $250  now.  Box  1209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR^ _ _ 

EIDITOR,  small  daily,  wants  to  join 
staff  of  medium-size  daily  about  E’eb.  1. 
J-grad,  36,  11  years’  exiierience.  Top 
references.  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

j  COPY  EDITOR — Love  my  job  but 
would  rather  be  doing  it  in  Zone  9. 
Have  solid  experience  on  suburban 
I  desk :  familiar  with  prorluction.  too. 
1  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  4.5,  single,  fed  up  with  I 
asinine  American  journalism,  looking  ! 
for  foreign  spot.  Box  1299,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  hard-working,  experienced 
all  phases  management,  editing,  writ¬ 
ing,  photography,  available  due  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Southwest,  Midwest.  Box 
1291,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  desires  job  j 
on  daily  newspaper  in  Zones  6,  7,  8  or 
9.  Will  consider  all  offers.  Box  1289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  35,  with  I 
12  years’  newspaper,  radio,  tv  experi¬ 
ence  in  Washington  wants  executive  I 
l)osition  in  journalism  or  related  field 
that  will  use  talents  and  interest  as  | 
editor,  organizer,  administrator.  Knows 
Washington  and  knows  news  business. 
EJxcel'.ent  background  and  credentials. 
Marrierl.  family.  Ivy.  Master’s.  Box 
1232,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING 

PICTURE  EDITOR 
CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

available  immediately  due  to  'THE 
PAPER'  ceasing  daily  publication. 
Dick  Sroda 

1420  Central  St.,  Oshkosh.  Wise. — 54901 
(414)  235-2906 

V___- _ 


RESPONSIBLE  DESK  POSITION  with 
direction  of  staff  wanted.  Solid  exper-  I 
ience.  $11,000.  Box  1221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — experienced  in  local  gov-  j 
ernment,  politics,  urban  renewal — 
willing  to  relocate.  Box  1204,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  38.  de¬ 
sires  to  "break  in”  on  copy  desk  in 
or  near  large  metropolitan  area.  Have 
done  a  little  copy  editing,  but  wish  to 
learn  it  full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School :  military  obligation  completed. 
Available  immediately!  Box  1202,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  35.  MSJ,  seeks  well-pay¬ 
ing  writing,  editing  or  administrative  j 
position  (or  combination)  in  the  field  : 
of  international  affairs.  Experienced.  | 
traveled.  In  no  hurry.  Box  1197,  Edi-  j 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  WRITER.  48. 
Heavy  in  all  newsroom  w’ork.  Reporter, 
copy  editor.  Sunday  editor,  city  editor, 
layout,  make-up  on  medium,  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Traveled.  Seeks  interesting  ‘ 
challenge.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE  HUSBAND/WIFE  DUO  j 
Seeking  permanent  opiortunity.  ‘Take- 
charge’  editorial  managers  in  dead¬ 
end,  static  slot.  Skilled:  hot/cold 
type,  layout,  photo-journalists.  Mature, 
young  thinkers.  Box  1271.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BRIGHT  ENGLISH  BA— with  college 
paper  experience — looking  for  start. 
Draft  deferred:  driver’s  license:  any 
location.  Jeffrey  Lnndaw.  37  City 
Boulevard,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. — 10301, 


YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  sports 
or  general  reporting  spot  on  alive 
Zone  5  daily.  Talented  and  responsible. 
Box  1307.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS/LEISURE  EDITOR/WRITER 
Theater,  film,  dance,  travel.  20  years’ 
experience.  Box  1288.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  JOB  IN  EUROPE,  preferably 
Germany  or  Austria,  sought  by  copy 
editor,  32,  on  Bast  Coast  metro  daily. 
Eight  years’  as  reporter,  deskman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Good  knowledge  Ger¬ 
man.  Married,  two  children.  Box  1287, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism  and  B.A.  in  English  educa-  j 
tion  seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  etlucation  reporter.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1286,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


IVY  LEAGUE  GRAD  some  experience 
—  looking  for  more  with  challenge.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Single.  Bo.x  1339,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  REPORTER:  ma¬ 
ture.  Exiierieneed  on  dailies.  Employed 
on  trade  bi-weekly.  Seeks  assignments 
in  Philadelphia-Delaware  Valley  area. 
Box  1127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  reporting  on  the  news  media  | 
and/or  investigative  reporting  for  a  j 
publication  that  has  a  basic  concern 
for  reform  of  the  news  media  and  the  ! 
government.  Area  1  or  2  iireferred,  but 
will  travel  further  to  work  with  com-  ' 
mited  journalists.  Box  1332,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  California  copy,  news 
editor  .available  for  rim.  other  desk. 
Box  1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  TOP  NEWS  and  feature  ' 
writer.  44.  seeks  newspaper.  mag<azine  , 
or  PR  job.  preferably  in  Florida,  but 
’’oi>en-min<le<i.”  Box  1316,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  N.Y.  SPORTSWRITER  1 
covered  Mets,  Knicks.  etc.,  for  75,000  , 
daily  is  now  PR  manager  seeking  re-  ] 
location  to  Zone  9  or  Color.ado  as  non- 
siKrrts,  feature  writer.  Desk.  10  years’ 
e.xperience :  married,  28,  no  boozer- -no 
hippie.  $250  wec*k  minimum.  J-grad: 
very  creative.  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  now  in 
PR.  seeks  return  to  rim  or  resionsible 
desk.  Age  35.  Box  1334.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  31.  with  10  years’  metro 
newspai>er  and  ra<lio  exi>erience.  state 
house,  criminal  court  and  city  hall  lieat 
experience,  desires  move  to  medium- 
size  daily  with  room  topside.  Box  1313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 


PHOTO  BUYERS,  let’s  discuss,  execute 
your  needs.  Cameras  ready!  Box  321, 
Yuma.  Ariz. — 85364. 

IN  EUROPE  (Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many),  American  public  relations  man, 
writer,  accepts  commissions,  assign¬ 
ments.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  Box 
1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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OPERATORS— MACHINISTS  \ 

MACHINIST — Experienced  ALL  com-  ■ 
posing  room  hot  metal  equipment —  I 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial  | 
shop,  with  opportunity  to  learn  cold-  ^ 
type  process.  Married,  35,  References. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TYPESE’TTER — Fast,  accurate  :  experi¬ 
enced  in  cold  type.  Any  place  in  Ohio 
or  West  Va.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  —  Fast,  accurate: 
15  years’  ex|)erience  with  national  I 
magazine.  Fairchild  e<iuipment,  inter-  ' 
changeable  magazines.  N.Y.C.  area.  Box  ■ 
1315,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO— ENGRAVERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  young — presently 
employed — seeks  position  with  pro-  I 
gressive  organization ;  newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box  1305,  ^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MODERATELY  CREATIVE  i 
PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Conscientious,  af¬ 
fable,  exerienced,  36.  Seek  job  as  staff  | 
photographer  on  daily  in  mountains  of 
Zones  7  or  8.  Have  earned  keep  in  I 
similar  capacity.  Under  75  hours  per  1 
week,  please.  Andy  Hall,  P.O.  Box  321, 
Granby,  Colo. — 80446. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  cjimera,  i)late-making,  pressroom  and 
color:  have  7  years’  LP  and  5  offset 
Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  3.5- 
year-old,  experienced  on  single  and 
double  width  press.  Call  or  write: 
Richard  L.  Temple.  49  Brownell  St., 
Attlelxiro,  Mass. — 02703.  Ph  :  (617)  222- 
6463. 


PRESSMAN,  35,  four  years’  experience 
Web  offset  press,  camera  and  stripping. 
Union  man.  Prefer  relocate  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  1312,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up :  man  has  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN — a  ’take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7260,  ext.  1403. 

20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  working 
foreman-printer:  makeup,  hot  metiil: 
small  daily  machinist:  non-union.  In¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
30  years’  experience  all  phases  daily 
newspai)er  operation:  21  years’  various 
management  positions  including  10 
years  as  Production  Manager.  Strong 
composing,  engraving.  Age  47.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-FORE¬ 
MAN  :  cold  type  or  hot.  Aggressive, 
efficient,  experienced.  Proven  results. 
Box  1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PURLIC  RELATIONS 


ARMY  CAPTAIN.  PR  OFFICER,  due 
for  October  discharge  from  Vietnam, 
Beeks_  carrer-oriented  PR  position.  Six 
years’  civilian-military  PR  ex|)erience: 
11  years’  writing:  4  years’  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English,  25, 
married,  1  child.  Location  open.  Box 
1208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  CAREER  IN  PR  desired  by 
working  television-radio  writer,  pro¬ 
ducer,  announcer,  former  newsman. 
Writes,  produces,  anchors  short  an¬ 
nouncements  to  full  hour  documen¬ 
taries.  Meets  public  well,  in  demand 
as  public  speaker.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PR  assistant,  writer  with  newspaper 
experience,  seeks  position  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  area.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


_  SALESMEN 

SALESMAN-WRITER  desires  new.s- 
paper  work.  Salary  negotiable.  Write: 
P.O.  Box  254.  Racine,  Wise. — 53401. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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N  ewspaperdom 


kind  of  a  secret  plan — any  kind 
of  plan — for  ending  the  Korean 
war? 

P.  There  is  not.  All  the  cards 
are  on  the  table,  and  published 
in  the  papers  every  day  in  toto. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you 


to  President  Eisenhower’s  press 
conferences? 

P.  No,  I  would  have  no  desire 
to  do  that.  That  wdll  be  his  fu¬ 
neral,  not  mine. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
think  Ike  should  continue  to 


The  papers  reported  the  other  back  to  that  sheet.  May?  (May  think  the  Republican  Party  will  have  press  conferences? 


day  from  the  Western  White  Craig  of  the  Portland  Press  meet  the  same  fate  as  the 

House  that  President  Nixon  Herald).  Whigs  after  1952? 

told  Ron  Ziegler,  his  press  *  ♦  ♦  .  ^  can’t  make  any  prophe- 

secretary,  that  he  had  never  Q.  Are  you  satisified  with  the  cies.  I  never  pretended  to  be  a 
“planted”  a  question  at  one  of  way  that  Stevenson  and  Spark-  prophet,  or  a  pollster,  either, 

his  news  conferences  and  never  man  have  initiated  their  cam-  But  I^an  guess  pretty  well 

would  do  such  a  thing.  He  paign? 
wi.shed  to  make  that  perfectly  P.  No  comment, 
clear.  Q.  I  don’t  want  to  do  a  solo 

Reporters  haven’t  complained  here — 
so  much  about  that  as  they  have  P.  Go  ahead,  Tony.  Try  your 
about  the  long  lapses  between 
news  conferences  with  the  Pres- 


Q.  They  ran  a  general  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times — and  it  didn’t  work 
out  so  well. 

P.  I  don’t  make  any  prophe¬ 
cies  on  political  affairs.  I  have 

luck.  (Ernest  Vaccai’o  of  the  been  at  it  too  long — 30  years,  way  that  the  President  has  to 
AP).  Q*  Is  there  anything  we  have  get  his  ideas  over,  in  a  way  that 

ident  and  the  stiff  formality  Q.  Well,  last  week  you  said  overlooked,  Mr.  President?  people  can  understand.  I  think  I 

that  hangs  over  them.  Perhaps  that  General  Eisenhower  had  P.  I  don’t  believe  there  is.  If  I  have  had  just  about  as  much 
what  the  country  needs  now  is  a  sometimes  garbled  some  of  the  could  think  of  anything,  I  would  fun  out  of  them  as  you  have 


P.  Well,  of  course.  I  think 
they  are  a  good  thing.  I  think 
it’s  one  institution  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  is  entirely  different 
from  all  the  other  countries  in 
the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel 
that  regular  press  conferences 
add  to  the  function  of  govern¬ 
ment? 

P.  I  really  do,  yes.  It’s  one 


round  of  news  sessions  like  the  things  you  said.  I  wonder  if  you 
ones  President  Harry  S  Tru-  would  tell  us  just  what — 


man  used  to  have — and  put 
them  on  television.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  here  is  a  composite  White 
House  news  conference  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Public  Papers  of 
the  President  for  1952 : 

*  Ht  * 

The  President.  Please  be 
seated.  I  am  ready  for  ques¬ 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan 
to  answer  this  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post  article,  the  one  that 
said  in  the  1948  campaign  that 
you  gave  farmers  false  in¬ 
formation  about  grain  storage 
shortages? 

P.  1  haven’t  I’ead  the  article 
and  don’t  intend  to  read  it,  and 


P.  Did  I  say  that,  Tony?  I 
don’t  remember  saying  anything 
like  that  .  .  .  Maybe  I  said  he 
got  mixed  up.  I  don’t  think  he 
intended  to  garble  it  at  all.  All 
of  us  do  that,  including  repor¬ 
ters. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
you  would  comment  on  what 
General  Eisenhower  had  to  say 
yesterday  in  Boise.  I  w'as  going 
to  quote  from — 

P.  Go  ahead,  Eddie,  because  I 
haven’t  read  it.  (Edward  Folli- 


give  it  to  you. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

*  +  ♦ 

The  President.  Please  be 
seated.  I  have  an  announcement 
or  two  that  I  will  give  you,  then 
you  can  ask  questions,  if  you 
like. 

At  10:30  to  11,  January  15th, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  broadcast 
to  the  nation  on  the  radio.  Then 
I  have  a  statement  here  ...  (on 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

*  ♦  * 

(President  Truman  conducted 
his  324th  new’s  conference  on 
January  15,  1953). 

• 

Ridder  dividend 

Directors  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  declared  a  dividend 
of  9  cents  a  share  on  common 
stock  and  $2  per  share  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  dividends  are 
payable  September  30,  to  share- 


importation  of  dairy  products) 

...  You  wdll  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  holders  of  record  September  10. 
to  know  wdiat  vou  are  going  to 
ard  of  the  Washington  Post),  talk  about  on  January  15th 
Q.  He  said— well,  he  said  that  p.  The  state  of  the  nation, 
the  Government  applies  the  phi-  You  wdll  know.  I  w  ill  give  it  to 

lo.sophy  of  the  left,  the  Govern-  you  in  time  so  you  can  inform 

ment  will  do  this  and  that,  the  yourselves  in  time  to  write  all 

of  course  I  won’t  say  anjdhing  Government  does  everydhing  but  kinds  of  stories  about  it,  but  not 

about  it.  I  don’t  very  often  read  come  in  and  w'ash  the  dishes  for  before  I  make  the  speech. 


the  Post  because  it’s  always  the  housewdfe — 
wrong  on  most  things.  P.  Well  now’,  Eddie,  I  think  a 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  little  later  on  that  w  ill  be  gone 
any  comment  on  the  calling  of  into  very  carefully,  but  it  will 
the  Russian  congress?  be  on  the  .stump  and  not  here  at 

P.  No,  that’s  none  of  my  busi-  a  press  conference, 
ness.  Q.  I  don’t  want  to  cut  any- 


speech. 

Q.  Will  that  be  on  tv  too,  Mr. 
President? 

P.  I  don’t  know — Roger  (Tub¬ 
by)  says  it  wdll. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  since  this  is 
the  last  day  before  the  New 
Year,  how  is  it  looking  back — it 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  body  off— do  you  have  anything  looks  to  us  as  if  it  has  been  855 

days — how  does  it  look  to  vou, 
sir? 

P.  It  looks  like  any  other  year 
to  me.  I  just  have  to  work  17 
hours  a  day  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  been  more  im¬ 
pelled  lately  to  swear  at  the 
new'spapers  than  usual? 

P.  No.  I  have  always  been  in 
that  same  frame  of  mind  wdien 
it  comes  to  the  vast  majority. 
You  see,  90  percent  of  them 


what  Governor  Stevenson  said 
and  what  Senator  Sparkman 
said,  do  you  have  any  feeling  of 
being  a  target? 

P.  Can’t  possibly  be.  I  am  the 
key  of  the  campaign.  I  can’t  be 
a  target. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  w’ould  you 
explain  a  little  more  what  you 
mean  by  ‘key  of  the  campaign’? 

P.  Well,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  to  run  on  the  record  of 
the  Roosevelt-Trunian  Adminis¬ 
trations,  and  that’s  all  it  can 
run  on.  You  know  that.  You 
have  been  in  politics  a  long 
time.  I  used  to  see  you  down  in 
the  Senate  all  the  time, 
watching  me. 

Q.  Now  I’m  up  here  watching 
you. 

P.  That’s  all  right.  I  am  glad 
to  have  you.  I  don’t  think  you 
wdll  find  out  anything  new\ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

P.  Why  do  you  want  to  go 


else  to  .say  sir? 

P.  Not  a  thing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

si:  ♦  * 

The  President.  Please  be 
seated.  I  have  no  announce¬ 
ments  to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  has  asked  you  to 
oust  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son.  I  wonder  what  comment 
vou  can  make  on  that? 


P.  Well,  if  the  young  boys  ^ave  alwavs  been  against  me. 
who  got  up  that  resolution  and  Happy  New  Year. 

P.  Thank  you  all.  A  Happy 
New  Year  to  all  of  you. 


passed  it  by  a  silent  vote  had 
the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
the  United  States  wdth  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  they  undoubtedly 
would  appoint  the  best  man  for 
the  job  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  Dean  Acheson. 

Q.  Then  your  answer,  I  would 
assume,  is  no? 

P.  The  answer  that  I  would 
make  to  them  is  not  printable, 
so  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said  that  you  have  been  a.sked 
to  write  a  new.spaper  column. 

P.  Oh,  I  have  been  invited  to 
do  most  everything.  I  have  been 
fussing  at  columnists  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  bad  for 
them  for  me  to  turn  into  one. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come 
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Packard  was  a 

big  name  in  business  the  year 
we  were  founded. 


VVlu’n  vvc  slarled  out  in  1920 
there  were  a  lot  of  companies  around 
that  are  only  memories  now.  And 
some  that  were  around  then  still  are 
today,  hut  they're  far  down  the  list  of 
leading  U.S.  companies. 

Top  companies  today  have  one 
thing  in  common :  they  know  how  to 
adjust- how  to  adjust  to  changing 
needs,  changing  competition 
and  changing  business  conditions. 

We're  one  of  them. 

Growth  and  profits 

In  the  period  19h0  through  1969 


our  sales  and  revenues  increased 
from  $811  million  to  $5.5  billion.  For 
the  same  period,  income  (before 
extraordinary  items)  rose  from  $30.6 
million  to  $234  million-and 
earnings  per  common  share,  from 
98  cents  to  $2.90. 

It  takes  profitable  businesses  like 
ours  to  supply  the  money  nece..sary- 
through  taxes,  employment  and 
investment-to  generate  change  for 
the  better.  Especially  changes  that 
are  Government  sponsored  like  low- 
cost  public  housing  and  the  war  on 
pollution. 


From  drug  control  to  MESBIC 

We  are  putting  other  of  our  profit 
dollars  directly  against  other  pressing 
problems. 

For  example-we're  funding  a  series 
of  drug  seminars,  conducted  in 
selected  communities  by  the  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal 
lustice,  that  are  designed  to  tell  how 
to  cope  with  the  drug  threat.  And 
we're  sponsoring  a  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment 
Corporation  (MESBIC),  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
to  provide  qualified  minority 
businessmen  with  venture  capital  and 
modern  management  acumen. 

ITT  and  you 

As  we  continue  to  grow,  our  skills 
and  resources  create  stepped-up 
competition  in  the  fields  we  enter. 
More  competition  means  more 
efficient  use  of  money,  manpower 
and  material.  And  that  means 
better  products  and  services  for  you. 

We're  sorry  that  some  of  the  great 
names  in  business  from  our  original 
era  are  not  around  today  or  not  doing 
Sowell  as  they  were.  But  we'll  always 
be  grateful  for  what  they  taught  us: 
that  staying  on  top  takes  a  lot  of  doing 
-and  that  survival,  especially  today, 
demands  application  of  advanced 
technology  and  modern  management 
techniques. 

International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

We've  spent  the  List  tiity  years 
getting  ready  lor  the  next. 
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